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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  ENTENTE  CORDIALE. 

BY  FRANCIS  HOWE  JOHNSON, 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

When  the  last  trench  has  been  dug  and  the  last  gun  fired, 
when  the  U-boats  cease  from  troubling,  and  attention  is 
turned  from  counsels  of  destruction  to  those  of  restoration, 
will  the  Entente  nations  find  themselves  in  possession  of  any 
definite  policy  for  the  shaping  of  their  future?  or,  are  they 
doomed  to  a  succession  of  events  similar  to  that  which, 
through  the  last  hundred  years,  conducted  Europe,  step  by 
step,  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  disruption  of  1914  ? 
To  put  it  in  another  way,  Are  we,  the  People,  whose  battles 
are  now  in  progress,  so  setting  our  house  in  order  that  we 
shall  enter  the  period  of  reconstruction  with  a  well-considered 
plan,  or  are  we  simply  “  drifting  ”  ?  —  becoming  ever  a  little 
more  bewildered  as  we  approach  the  most  critical  period 
of  all? 


I. 

Both  sides  of  this  antithesis  are  represented  in  current 
thought.  There  are  those  who,  either  from  a  pessimistic 
habit  of  mind  or  from  sheer  discouragement,  persistently  shut 
their  eyes  on  what  they  declare  to  be  a  hopeless  outlook ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  think  they  see  some¬ 
thing  better  in  the  future,  —  something  that  may  legitimately 
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inspire  hope,  and  give  us,  at  least,  an  object  to  live  for.  There 
is  a  widespread  conviction,  a  mingling  of  feeling  and  belief, 
that  radical  changes  are  awaiting  us  as  the  outcome  of  this 
war,  that  the  international  relations  of  society  are  to  be  made 
over,  and  that  the  several  states  of  the  world  hitherto  antag¬ 
onizing  each  other  will,  by  some  means,  be  brought  into  more 
vital  cooperation. 

This  general  idea  has  been  shadowed  forth  or  explicitly 
stated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  —  tentatively  in  The  Hague 
Conferences,  theoretically  in  the  different  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  world  order.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  policy,  it  is  too  indefinite;  and,  as  an  ideal,  it  stirs 
men  neither  by  its  novelty  nor  by  its  promise  of  easy  realiza¬ 
tion,  —  “A  parliament  of  man,  a  federation  of  the  world  ” ! 
It  has  an  antiquated  sound.  It  has  long  reposed  in  the  curi¬ 
osity  shop  of  things  once  cherished  and  lovingly  stored,  and 
it  is  now  recalled  only  in  default  of  anything  else  that  can 
meet  the  emergency. 

What,  then,  do  we  get  out  of  this  consensus?  Not  indeed 
a  proof,  but  the  establishment  of  a  claim  to  attention,  and  a 
presumption.  It  indicates  that  experience,  the  logic  of  events, 
converges,  in  the  mentality  of  many  thoughtful  men,  to  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  issue.  And,  if  we  interrogate  this  issue  from 
the  world-process  point  of  view,  it  is  abundantly  indorsed. 

Everything  points  to  it  as  the  next  great  advance  in  ortho¬ 
genic  evolution.  In  a  general  way,  because  every  step  up¬ 
ward,  in  the  process  at  large,  has  been  in  the  line  of  more 
complete,  more  inclusive  organization;  and  specifically,  be¬ 
cause  the  history  of  human  society  in  all  its  successive  stages 
embodies  and  emphasizes  this  law.  The  whole  trend  of  civi¬ 
lization,  moral,  economical,  and  social,  is  towards  it,  and  it 
offers  for  credentials  unimpeachable  precedents.  The  forma- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  by  the  union  of  thirteen  mutually 
antagonistic  colonies  is,  in  its  main  features,  almost  a  parallel 
case.  It  is  therefore  easily  apprehended,  eminently  attractive, 
and  full  of  sweet  reasonableness. 

Why  then,  we  have  to  ask,  do  all  the  peace  conferences, 
from  those  of  The  Hague  downward,  end  so  feebly?  After 
a  flow  of  good  counsels,  why  is  the  stream  swallowed  up,  as 
it  were,  in  a  desert  of  negations  and  futilities?  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  would  undoubtedly  supply  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  answers  to  this  question,  each  with  a  grain  of  truth, 
but,  withal,  throwing  little  light  upon  the  subject;  and  it  is 
not  our  object  to  darken  counsel  with  words.  Practically, 
the  great  obstacle  to  progress  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the 
several  states  to  consider  seriously  the  creation  of  a  central 
tribunal  with  power  behind  it.  Whenever  The  Hague  con¬ 
ferences  have  approached  this  thorny  part  of  the  subject  they 
have  passed  by  on  the  other  side;  and  when  the  less  respon¬ 
sible  bodies  of  our  peace-and-order  leagues  have  taken  it  up, 
the  result  has  been  a  no-thoroughfare  question.  The  propo¬ 
sition  discussed  has  been,  not.  How  can  peace  be  promoted, 
but,  How  can  it  be  enforced?  and  about  this  the  difficulties 
have  piled  themselves  up,  like  great  drifts. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1915,  there  appeared 
a  critical  review  of  some  of  these,  which  commends  itself  by 
its  candor  and  thoroughness.^  The  numerous  suggestions 
hitherto  made  for  the  prevention  of  war  by  international 
agreements  are  noted  with  respectful  consideration ;  and  over 
against  these  are  set  down  the  difficulties  that  seem  \o  ren¬ 
der  them  impossible.  The  impasse  is  summed  up  something 
as  follows:  All  analogical  suggestions  derived  from  courts 
of  law,  federal  compacts,  or  leagues  of  mutual  support,  while 
*  “  Questions  for  Pacifists,”  by  Gen.  H.  M.  Chittenden. 
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theoretically  attractive,  lead  necessarily  to  a  consideration  of 
the  means  by  which  the  awards  of  the  contemplated  court 
could  be  carried  into  effect:  and  immediately,  a  host  of  im¬ 
practicabilities  spring  up  to  block  the  way.  The  following 
is  a  condensed  list  of  some  of  these  as  given  by  General  Chit¬ 
tenden: — First,  an  international  police  force  being  an  indis¬ 
pensable  agency  of  such  a  league,  how  would  such  a  force 
be  made  up?  If  of  already  organized  units,  —  vessels  of  war, 
regiments,  and  so  forth,  —  contributed  by  the  several  states, 
there  would  be  the  complicated  question  of  command,  with  its 
fruitful  sources  of  friction.  Second,  “  On  whom  would  such 
a  force  rely  for  munitions  of  war  and  all  the  vast  equipment 
necessary  to  make  it  efficient?  To  whom  would  it  look  for 
funds?  If  dependent  on  contributions  and  without  power  to 
enforce,  its  existence  would  be  precarious.  Where  would  be 
its  rendezvous,  or  base  of  operations?  Surely  not  scattered 
among  the  different  States  and  no  State  would  consent  that 
it  be  located  in  any  other.” 

Now,  however  these  and  other  equally  difficult  questions 
(some  of  them  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  Senate  speech 
of  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  February  1,  1917)  are  an¬ 
swered,  or  left  unanswered,  one  thing  is  manifest.  A 
league  to  enforce  peace  precludes  the  realization  of  the  most 
cherished  part  of  the  original  scheme;  that  is,  the  reduction 
of  armaments.  I  can  see  no  way  of  extricating  ourselves 
from  these  difficulties,  so  long  as  we  occupy  our  chosen  point 
of  view  —  the  point,  that  is,  of  canvassers  of  a  hypothetical 
future  in  which  all  the  factors  have  absolutely  free  play.  In 
such  a  field,  there  being  no  subordination  through  necessity, 
no  forceful  pressure  of  limitations,  there  is  a  hopeless  dead¬ 
lock.  In  other  words,  we  can  never  think  the  thing  out  be¬ 
forehand.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view.  If  we  cannot 
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solve  the  problem  by  direct  frontal  attack,  we  may  find  a  way 
of  getting  inside  the  lines. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  already  inside.  The  problem  is  no 
longer  a  purely  speculative  one.  It  is  in  process  of  solution 
by  very  real  factors.  That  which,  for  some  years  antecedent 
to  the  war,  was  known  as  the  Entente  Cordiale,  a  pact  be- 
’tween  Russia,  France,  and  England  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  very  thing  that 
has  been  so  ineffectually  sought,  it  is  this  very  thing  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  It  has  passed  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  league  to  preserve  peace,  and  is  now  in  the 
throes  of  a  league  of  colossal  proportions  to  enforce  it.  In 
its  first  role  it  was  a  failure.  In  its  second  it  is  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  retrieve  that  failure,  —  to  restore,  if  possible,  a 
peace  lost  through  the  inadequacy  of  its  safeguards. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forecasting  the  future  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  One  is  severely  business-like,  paying  little  heed  to  the 
ideal  inspirations  that  actuate  men.  The  other  sees  in  these 
powerful  and  abiding  incentives.  Both  are  true  and  useful, 
but  each  without  the  other  is  sorely  deficient,  —  a  thing  that 
goes  on  crutches.  To  understand  the  height  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  one  must  idealize  it.  Looking 
beyond  what  it  is,  we  must  take  a  firm  grip  upon  that  which 
it  is  capable  of  becoming:  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  it  a  magnetic  center,  the  living  principle  of  a  growing 
ccKiperation,  the  potency  of  an  ever-increasing  enthusiasm, 
giving  to  collective  humanity  something  worthy  of  its  highest 
allegiance,  and  to  the  individual  the  inspiring  consciousness 
of  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  great  things.  There  is 
about  it,  even  now,  with  all  its  imperfections,  a  foreshadowed 
sublimity  that  bids  fair  to  surpass  anything  that  has  hitherto 
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emerged  from  modern  conditions.  Its  heroic  sacrifices,  its 
splendid  restraints,  its  outbursts  of  loyalty,  its  steadfastness 
in  the  face  of  reverses,  —  these  aspects  of  it  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  and  to  feel,  and  in  the  days  to  come  they  may  be 
the  themes  of  our  poets  and  composers. 

But  it  has  also  its  natural  history,  —  its  plain,  halting, 
inadvertent  history.  Like  Abraham,  it  went  forth  not  know¬ 
ing  whither  it  went.  It  was  the  outcome,  so  far  as  its  framers 
were  concerned,  of  very  mixed  motives.  When  it  began,  in 
1891,  as  the  dual  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  it  car¬ 
ried  a  totally  different  meaning  to  the  people  of  the  French 
Republic  and  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  To  the  former  it  was 
the  acquisition  of  a  powerful  ally  for  revenge,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  Alsace;  to  the  latter  a  coalition  for  the  support 
of  The  Hague  policy  of  disarmament.  And  when,  some  years 
later,  this  was  made  known,  the  disappointment  of  France 
was  so  profound  that  her  interest  in  it  dropped  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  England,  joining  this  pact  in  1904,  created  the  Triple 
Entente.  But  her  differences  with  France,  always  aggra¬ 
vated  by  Germany,  made  it  a  practically  lifeless  thing  until 
1911,  when  the  Agadir  incident  waked  the  dreamers  to  the 
portents  of  the  situation. 

Then,  indeed,  it  became  alive.  Russia,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land  grew  together,  became  increasingly  one  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  purpose.  The  Entente  was  beginning  to  have  a  soul. 
Its  immediate  objects,  broadly  stated,  were  to  insure  peace 
by  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  great  European  Powers, 
and,  specifically,  to  form  an  adequate  combination  against 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  Germany.  Its  impelling  motive 
was  the  conviction  that,  otherwise,  the  events  of  1866  and 
i8yo  were  about  to  be  reenacted  on  a  far  grander  scale. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  high  about  these  motives. 
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They  did,  it  is  true,  bring  into  play  a  large  measure  of  self- 
restraint,  they  substituted  an  attitude  of  friendship  for  one 
of  enmity.  But  the  Allies  did  not  rush  together  because  they 
loved  each  other.  They  were  driven  together  by  mutual 
necessity,  by  the  pooling  of  self-interests  that  had,  under 
other  circumstances,  pitted  them  against  each  other.  In  short, 
the  Entente  was  the  result  of  coercion.  It  was  brought  about 
by  the  stress  of  circumstances  just  as  really  as  the  unity  of 
the  German  Confederation  was  brought  about  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  sagacity  and  force  of  a  great  statesman.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  reaction  from  this.  In  his  admirable  book,  published 
just  before  the  war,  Mr.  W.  Morton  Fullerton  says  of  Bis¬ 
marck  :  “  He  did  more  than  create  an  approximately  united 
Germany,  he  destroyed  Europe,”  ^  —  a  very  true  description  of 
the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron. 
But,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  development,  it  tells  only  half 
the  story.  In  uniting  Germany  by  force,  Bismarck,  at  the 
same  time,  united  all  the  rest  of  Europe  against  Germany 
and  against  the  fallacies  for  which  the  German  Empire 
stands.  Not,  indeed,  at  once,  but  gradually,  by  the  inexor¬ 
able  logic  of  events. 


II. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  Entente  is  its  unques¬ 
tionable  reality.  It  is  not  simply  one  of  the  things  dreamed 
about  as  desirable.  It  is  a  growing,  strength-accumulating 
entity,  with  power  behind  it.  Let  us  not  forget  what  it  has 
already  done.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  solid,  unflinching  re¬ 
sistance  of  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  and  England  in  1914, 
we  should  have  had  a  speedily  subjugated  France,  a  Russia 
forced  to  grant  every  concession,  the  Balkan  States,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Mesopotamia  practically  added  to  the  German 
’  Problems  of  Power,  p.  30. 
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Empire,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  operation  taken  out  of 
the  conquered  nations. 

Lost  opportunity,  ever  looming-  larger,  and  infinite  fore¬ 
bodings  of  humiliations  yet  to  come  would  have  sullied  the 
past  and  haunted  the  future  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
not  too  busy,  or  too  shallow,  to  think.  To  have  been  doomed 
to  slavery  under  such  masters !  The  shame  of  it,  the  humil¬ 
iation  of  it,  the  long-drawn-out,  hopeless  misery  of  it !  Do 
we  begin  to  imagine  what  we  have  escaped? 

Nor  is  this  the  full  measure  of  our  indebtedness  to  the 
Entente.  Besides  interposing  itself  as  a  living  barrier  against 
a  world  calamity,  it  has  supplied  to  our  civilization,  in  its 
direst  need,  a  moral  precedent  of  incalculable  value.  I  am  not 
now  referring  to  the  enthusiasm  of  sacrifice,  corporate  and 
individual,  which  has  of  itself  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
world ;  but  to  the  persistence  of  loyalty,  the  whole-souled 
subordination  of  all  interests  to  one  purpose.  It  was  the 
union  not  only  of  the  resources  and  activities  of  the  Entente 
nations,  but  a  welding  together  of  their  sympathies.  Their 
distrust  of  each  other  was  dissipated,  their  antipathies  atro¬ 
phied,  their  fixed  antagonisms  memories.  The  logic  of  events 
had  opened  new  vistas,  new  possibilities  of  living  and  work¬ 
ing  together.  As  ^Tr.  Sydney  Brooks  puts  it,  “  Less  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  England  and  France  were  scowling  at  one 
another  from  Newfoundland  to  Madagascar  with  every 
symptom  of  rancorous  hatred.  Less  than  eight  years  ago 
England  and  Russia  had  between  them  the  barrier  of  their 
insensate  past.  Today,  all  three  of  these  countries  are  united 
in  an  alliance  that  will  bear,  I  say  it  deliberately,  any  and 
every  strain.” 

Like  everything  else  pertaining  to  this  war,  the  whole  of 
this  statement  is  so  amazing  that  we  cannot  get  used  to  it. 
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But  it  is  particularly  the  concluding  affirmation  that  holds 
our  attention  and  gives  us  pause.  Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that 
a  coalition,  flung  together  by  -  stress  of  circumstance  as  this 
has  been,  can  be  counted  upon  to  stand  “  any  and  every 
strain  ”  ? 

It  is  not,  indeed,  so  difficult  to  believe  that,  as  an  anti- 
German  pact,  it  may  hold  together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  anti-German  purposes.  For  the  cohesive  forces  acting 
within  it  have  been  so  constantly  reinforced  from  without  by 
the  German  methods  of  conducting  the  war,  that  its  rupture 
seems  less  and  less  possible.  But,  when  the  external  pres¬ 
sure  is  taken  off,  when  the  comparatively  simple  work  of 
destruction  has  come  to  an  end,  will  this  composite  power 
of  the  Entente  be  equal  to  the  work  of  reorganization? 
Having  suppressed  the  wonderful  nation  that,  fresh  from 
the  problem  of  organizing  itself,  has  essayed  the  inclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  synthesis,  can  the  Allied  Pow¬ 
ers,  acting  collectively,  give  to  Europe,  or  to  any  group  of 
its  great  nations,  an  order  that  no  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
able  to  realize  for  itself?  Will  they  not  be  somewhat  in  the 
predicament  of  the  child  who,  having  taken  his  mechanical 
toy  apart,  would  like  to  know  how  to  put  it  together  again? 
It  does  indeed  seem  so;  and  the  seeming  continues  just  so 
long  as  we  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  the  particular  kind 
of  organism  that  Germany  is. 

The  matter  can  be  seen  correctly  only  when  we  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  one  kind  of  unity  possible  to 
the  Entente  nations  is  of  an  entirely  different  order  from 
that  achieved  by  Germany,  —  different  in  its  scope,  in  its 
ideals,  in  its  methods,  and  radically  different  in  its  tendencies. 
It  is  the  difference  that  separates  absolutism  from  liberalism. 
That  is,  it  probes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
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It  is  not  that  liberalism  and  absolutism  are  unqualified 
opposites.  This  they  certainly  are  not.  The  former  is  a 
composite  entity,  an  amalgam,  so  to  speak,  of  rights  and 
obligations,  of  liberty  and  control.  It  is  at  present  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  finding  itself ;  and,  like  so  many  other  isms  of  our 
day,  exists  in  very  different  stages  of  development  in  differ¬ 
ent  minds.  Men  are  asking.  What  is  socialism?  What  is 
the  nation?  What  is  Christianity?  What  is  religion?  and 
we  may  well  ask.  What  is  liberalism  ?  for  a  true  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  combination  of  qualities  involved  in  an  ideal  liber¬ 
alism  will  go  far  toward  the  answer  of  kindred  questions. 
During  the  last  century,  liberalism  has  been  passing  through 
the  embryonic  stages  of  a  veritable  metamorphosis ;  and 
each  stage  has  been  regarded  by  people  more  impressionable 
than  thoughtful  as  the  final  one.  To  divest  one’s  self  of  this 
idea  of  finality  is  a  prerequisite  for  its  enlightened  study. 
For,  necessarily,  when  we  regard  one  stage,  one  phase  of  a 
developing  thing  as  the  whole  of  it,  we  fail  to  grasp  its 
reality.  Not,  that  the  half  truth,  working  quite  by  itself,  is 
altogether  mischievous.  It  has  its  most  important  part  to 
play  in  evolution.  It  is  the  awakener,  the  compeller  of  atten¬ 
tion,  the  inspirer.  The  messages  of  the  great  poets  and  seers 
that  rouse  men  out  of  the  lethargy  of  commonplace,  deca¬ 
dent  lives,  abound  in  half  truths,  which  owe  much  of  their 
efficiency  to  their  separation  from  the  other  half  with  which 
they  have  to  work  in  harness.  The  world  could  ill  spare  the 
independent,  insistent  energizing  of  these  one-sided  ideas. 
Men  will  not  be  enthusiastic  about  that  which  they  recognize 
as  a  half  truth.  For  the  present  it  must  represent  the  whole 
truth,  the  saving  truth. 

The  idea  of  liberty  began  its  career  as  a  very  slightly 
clothed  half  truth.  It  was  at  first  little  more  than  a  negative 
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idea,  that  is,  freedom  from  restraint.  The  thirteen  American 
colonies,  the  nucleus  of  the  United  States,  were  coerced  by 
dire  necessity  into  admitting  just  so  much  of  the  hated  ele¬ 
ment  of  control  as  would  presumably  enable  them  to  work 
together.  When,  however,  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
proved  insufficient,  they  moved  on  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  liberalism  had  taken  definite  shape.  In 
France  the  half  truth  expressed  itself  as  Liberty,  Fraternity, 
Equality.  And  so  nearly  was  this  formula  held  to  be  the 
whole  truth  that  revolution  after  revolution  had  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  before  it  could  make  any  workable  compromise 
with  the  other  half.  Of  its  first  experiment  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  the  Constitution  of  //p/,  Hazen  says: 
“  The  administrative  decentralization  was  so  complete  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  government  was  gone.  France 
was  split  up  into  eighty-three  fragments.  .  .  .  ]\Iirabeau  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  in  saying  that  the  disorganization  of  the 
kingdom  could  not  be  better  worked  out.”  ^ 

What  seems  to  be  going  on  in  the  world  is  a  gradual 
change  of  proportion  between  two  kinds  of  motivity.  Periods 
of  absolute  rule  tend  to  grow  shorter,  are  interregnums  be¬ 
tween  the  more  enduring  ones  of  liberalism ;  while  liberal¬ 
ism,  on  every  return  to  ascendancy,  shows  itself  stronger, 
steadier,  more  self-restrained,  more  wisely  constructive  and 
with  longer  looks  into  the  future.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  world  is  moving,  —  that,  after  one  of  these  marked 
periods  of  reaction  and  recovery,  society  does  not  settle  back 
into  the  old  grooves.  Ideas  that  were  the  certitudes  of  liber¬ 
alism  a  few  years  ago  have  become,  in  some  cases,  the  cast¬ 
off  clothes  of  its  present.  It  has  passed  into  and  through 

•  ’  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  The  French  Revolution  and  Napo¬ 
leon.  p.  141. 
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and  out  of  cycles  not  only  of  political  misconceptions,  but 
also  of  economical  crazes  that  have  made  necessary  new 
theories  of  control  and  brought  about  changes  that  give  it  a 
far  stronger  basis  to  build  upon. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  that  our  bcte  noir,  absolutism,  appears 
to  us  in  many  guises,  —  some  of  them  savingly  beneficent. 
There  is  the  absolutism  of  early  development,  the  absolutism 
of  recuperation  and  discipline,  and  there  is  also  the  absolut¬ 
ism  lustful  of  inordinate  power,  which  is  a  disease.  In  none 
of  its  forms  is  absolutism  quite  at  ease  with  itself,  but  shows 
intermittent  leanings  toward  its  rival.  Each  of  these  two 
learns  something  from  the  other.  Each  envies  at  times  the 
specific  characteristics  of  the  other,  and  would  be  glad  to 
lx>rrow :  absolutism  the  elasticity  of  liberalism,  and  liberalism 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  decisiveness  of  absolutism.  To  dis¬ 
cover  a  political  system  that  shall  unite  these  two  in  such 
manner  that  each  shall  restrain  and  at  the  same  time  rein¬ 
force  the  other  has  been  the  very  partially  attained  ideal  of 
political  philosophers:  and  for.  even,  this  partial  attainment 
we  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  thank  the  bufifeting  of  events. 

One  of  the  most  obstructive  agencies  in  this  matter  has 
been  the  misleading  appearance  of  finality  that  each  of  these 
principles,  when  in  the  ascendant,  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
imagination.  Each  is  capable,  in  its  day,  of  inspiring  a  state 
of  great  exhilaration  and  energy.  Each  is  a  stimulant  of 
high  potency ;  and  when  men  are  powerfully  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  one,  buoyant  in  the  success  it  has  generated, 
the  other  is  apt  to  be  hated  as  its  negation.  The  thought  of 
helpfully  uniting  the  two  has  hardly  a  chance  until  it  is 
forced  upon  the  attention  by  some  unavoidable  choice  between 
two  evils.  Let  us  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
and  most  worthy  object  of  this  war  is  not  to  expel  from  the 
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world  the  principle  of  control,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  perpetuity  any  particular  phase  of  liberty  that  the 
importunate  present  may  demand,  but  the  achievement  of  such 
a  union  of  these  two  that  they  wdll  be  strong  to  withstand  and 
divert  into  life-giving  channels  the  restless  energy  of  man. 
This  is  the  ideal  liberalism  toward  which  we  seem  to  be 
moving. 

The  bearing  of  this  examination  of  liberalism  on  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Entente,  which  is  its  concrete  expression,  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Liberalism  is  essentially  synthetic.  It  stands  for 
a  goodly  number  of  words  that  begin  with  co;  combination, 
cooperation,  coordination,  coherence,  continuity,  consolidation, 
and  some  others.  It  is  a  growing,  energizing  principle  that 
has  sprung  into  existence  between  the  two  e.xtremes  of  ab¬ 
solutism  and  radicalism.  It  brings  wandering  half  truths 
into  vital  relations  to  each  other,  and  makes  sections  of  the 
people,  hitherto  opposed,  think  together,  and  act  together. 
It  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  vanquisher  of  both  the  above- 
mentioned  extremes,  into  which  it  strikes  its  roots,  gradually 
breaking  down  and  absorbing  them ;  for,  with  all  their  ap¬ 
pearance  of  unity  and  at  times  of  strong  organization,  these 
are  always  tending  to  dissolution  because  their  inner  prin¬ 
ciple  is  separateness. 

This  is  more  evidently  the  case  with  radicalism,  because 
the  ends  of  its  adventures  are  usually  so  much  nearer  the 
beginnings.  Its  aims  are  never  intelligently  constructive, 
but  always  opposed  to  the  existing  social  order.  It  is  at  the 
mercy  of  exploiters,  who  lead  it  blindfold,  in  mad  rushes,  to 
its  undoing.  Its  helpful  function  in  the  body  politic  has  been 
almost  wholly  that  of  a  counter  irritant  —  its  stimulation  of 
the  vital  forces  of  a  too  easy-going  and  too  readily  satisfied 
liberalism. 
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The  unstable  element  in  absolutism  is  not  so  readily  appre¬ 
hended  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  interesting.  One 
of  its  great  sources  of  weakness  is  its  artificiality.  Liberal¬ 
ism  has  been  shaped  by  the  interplay  of  the  most  variant 
social  forces,  modifying,  stimulating,  and  educating  each 
other,  while  absolutism  is  the  rigid  outcome  of  one  will,  one 
set  of  interests,  one  line  of  success  which  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  becomes  ever  more  circumscribed,  after  a  short  though 
it  may  be  a  brilliant  career.  Nothing  about  the  hitherto  little 
known  German  Empire  of  our  day  has  been  more  distinctly 
a  revelation  than  the  fact  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  passed 
under  the  spell  of  Prussia,  it  is  an  intellectual  serfdom,  that 
all  its  thoughts,  all  its  views  of  itself  and  of  its  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  artificial  products,  superinduced 
upon  and  bred  into  a  whole  people  by  a  system  that  owns  and 
tyrannizes  over  every  one  of  them,  in  the  interests  of  a  dis¬ 
eased  individualism  —  the  individualism  of  an  autocracy  ex¬ 
panded  into  that  of  a  nation,  and  kept  alive  by  a  uniformity 
of  training  that  resembles  mechanism.  German  unity  was 
not  the  product  of  a  natural  development,  nor  can  it  have  the 
life  and  adaptability  of  nature.  It  was  carefully  thought  out 
and  put  in  commission,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  blood 
and  iron  of  Bismarck.  The  other  kind,  the  natural  kind,  was 
not  suited  to  the  Prussian  autocracy. 

The  phenomena  of  hypnotism  supply  us  with  the  most 
helpful  analogy  for  comprehending  its  nature.  The  crime 
against  personality  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  ordinary  hypnotism  is  only  temporary, 
while  that  of  the  state  has  to  be  made  permanent.  For 
dynastic  purposes  it  was  not  sufficient  that  all  the  people 
should  be  fooled  some  of  the  time  or  that  some  of  the  people 
should  be  fooled  all  the  time.  All  of  the  people  must  be 
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fooled  all  of  the  time;  and,  to  achieve  this,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  state  to  resolve  itself  into  a  laboratory  for  the 
production  of  hypnotic  insanity  on  a  large  scale,  by  a  process 
called  Knltur. 

The  process  worked  admirably  for  a  time.  Both  the  hyp- 
notizers  and  the  hypnotized  were  proud  of  it,  though  it 
involved  sacrifices.  They  lived  in  a  new  world,  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  exalted  ones  of  the  earth  and  all  others 
its  refuse.  Their  Kaiser  was  the  representative  of  God.  They 
were  the  super-race,  the  world’s  masters.  Old  things  had 
passed  away.  The  sober  days  when  they  regarded  other 
men  as  their  equals,  when  such  commonplace  virtues  as  good 
faith,  gentleness,  and  kindliness  were  highly  esteemed,  when 
they  delighted  to  honor  the  intellectual  superiority  of  their 
philosophers,  poets,  and  composers,  as  if  it  constituted  their 
chief  claim  to  distinction,  —  these  things  had  passed  like  the 
dreams  of  childhood,  and  in  their  place  had  come  the  new  era 
of  manly  consciousness,  the  knowledge  of  their  true  great¬ 
ness.  Shining  armor  was  the  symbol  of  the  new,  the  dreamy 
stoop  of  the  professor  that  of  the  old. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  In  the  running  of  a  great  false¬ 
hood,  it  is  not  the  first  steps  that  cost.  It  is  where  the  false¬ 
hood  has  to  adjust  itself  successively  to  new  aspects  of  truth 
that  difficulties  thicken.  The  Prussian  laboratory  had  great 
skill  in  adjusting  its  forms  of  insanity  to  a  shifting  environ¬ 
ment;  but  matters  became  complicated.  The  basic  hallucina¬ 
tion,  that  of  national  greatness,  was  not  yet  an  accomplished 
fact  on  which  the  Hohenzollem  could  lie  down  and  rest.  It 
was  a  thing  of  vast  promises  to  be  redeemed  at  the  expense 
of  the  prospective  beneficiaries.  This,  it  is  true,  had  been 
foreseen,  and  a  belief  in  sacrifice  for  the  state  as  the  supreme 
virtue  of  man  had  been  bred  into  the  brain  tissue  of  the 
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German  people  with  a  thoroughness  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Nor  was  this  all.  When  the  lure  of  the  future  seemed  to 
be  growing  a  little  dim,  it  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  the 
loom  of  impending  danger.  A  glorious  future  was  before 
the  German  people  if  they  unreservedly  sacrificed  themselves; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dreadful  fate  if  they  did  not.  The 
envious,  blood-thirsty  nations  that  hemmed  them  in  were 
already  conspiring  for  their  subjugation.  It  was  admirably 
contrived,  but  with  an  embarrassing  accumulation  of  men¬ 
dacity.  The  nation  was  frenzied  with  the  pressure  of  the 
forces  it  had  called  into  being.  There  was  no  going  back. 
Forzvard  was  the  word.  The  time  had  come  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  dream.  Again  the  laboratory  of  lies  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  The  war  on  which  they  were  entering  was 
to  be  a  short  one,  —  a  military  frolic,  or,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
ferred  it,  orgie.  “  The  wines  are  good  down  there,”  they 
said.  And  so  they  went  forth  in  their  bravery  of  outfit  and 
valor,  —  the  German  armies  and  their  lies  together,  to  find 
out  the  truth,  to  pound  it  out  on  the  unyielding  shores  of  a 
continent  that  they  had  taken  to  be  a  fog  bank. 

The  Entente!  How  different  the  reality  from  the  appear¬ 
ance!  A  league  of  peaceful  nations,  having  no  desire  for 
conquest,  no  dream  of  grandeur  to  make  good,  but  sternly 
willing  to  face  the  truth.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  strength 
of  these  unwarlike  nations  ?  One  word  expresses  it  —  coop¬ 
eration,  the  very  reverse  of  the  ideal  of  C^rmany,  which  is 
isolation.  To  a  Prussianized  Germany  the  conception  of  a 
state  that  unites  itself  with  other  states  on  a  basis  of  reci¬ 
procity  and  mutual  limitation  is  anathema  maranatha.  Not 
that  Germany  is  willing  to  let  other  nations  alone,  but  that 
its  only  mode  of  union  with  them  is  that  of  absorption.  It 
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approves  the  Utopian  scheme  in  which  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  but  the  lamb  must  be  inside  the  lion.  The 
liberalized  nations  are  not,  at  bottom,  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  They  do  not  affect  to  despise  each  other.  They  can 
tolerate  the  idea  of  a  sovereign  power  above  the  family  of 
nations  to  regulate  and  coordinate  its  diverse  tendencies,  and 
this  is  their  strength. 


III. 

The  more  attentively  we  study  the  situation,  the  more 
clearly  we  shall  see  that  the  very  diversities  of  the  En¬ 
tente  allies  that  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  disqualify  them  for 
coalition  are,  in  reality,  their  qualifying  characteristics.  The 
partial  separateness  of  their  interests,  their  heterogeneity, 
their  former  antagonisms,  their  empirical  grouping,  —  it  is 
just  these  apparent  handicaps  that  are  needed  to  offset  and 
control  the  centripetal  tendencies  sure  to  follow  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  strong  central  power.  It  is  the  mutual  limi¬ 
tation  of  variant  forces,  not  the  obliteration  of  differences, 
that  insures  a  strong  organization. 

In  a  valuable  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  (July,  1915), 
the  author,  Mr.  I.  T.  R.  Marriott,  says  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  of  this  conflict,  “  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has 
revealed  in  its  fullness  and  completeness  the  majesty  of  the 
omnipotent  State.”  May  we  not  add  that  it  has  elevated  the 
ideal  of  the  state  to  a  position  never  before  occupied  save  in 
the  aspirations  of  a  few  impracticable  dreamers?  For  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  state  deification  we 
have  to  thank  the  Prussians.  But  for  the  elevation  of  the 
ideal  of  the  state  to  a  higher  stage  of  evolution  we  have  to 
thank  the  coalition  of  the  Entente.  It  is  just  this  ideal  of 
the  worshipful  state,  enlarged  and  glorified,  to  which  we 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  296.  2 
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must  look  for  the  cohesive  principle  that  shall  make  all  na¬ 
tions  to  be  of  one  family.  It  is  not  a  new  principle.  On  its 
lower  ranges  we  call  it  patriotism,  on  its  higher,  toward 
which  we  are  moving,  we  have  no  name  for  it,  because  the 
words  that  might  have  been  used  have  been  specialized.  But 
may  we  not  call  it,  and  perhaps  more  helpfully  than  by  an¬ 
other  name,  the  higher  patriotism?  The  overstate  transcends 
the  governments  of  the  separate  nationalities  as  that  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  transcends  those 
of  its  individual  members,  —  not  to  their  weakening,  but  to 
their  fuller  realization.  Its  broader  interests  are  not  antago¬ 
nistic  to  theirs.  Their  strength  is  its  strength,  and  its  strength 
is  their  strength.  Increasing  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the 
diverse  members,  each  supplying  in  its  aptitudes  and  outlooks 
something  that  is  needful  for  the  whole,  enriches  and  consol¬ 
idates  the  whole. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  meaning,  more  or  less  undefined,  of 
all  our  leagues  for  effecting  a  limited  control  of  the  several 
states  of  the  world  by  a  central  tribunal  established  by  the 
consent  of  all.  And  the  value  of  these  various  leagues  is 
threefold.  Firstly,  they  express,  intensify,  and  disseminate 
the  convi'ction  that  some  such  tribunal  is  the  demand  of  the 
crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  they  make  the  thought 
of  it  familiar,  put  our  imaginations  in  training  for  it,  turn 
us  from  the  separateness  of  purely  national  interests  and 
compel  attention  to  those  of  the  common  welfare.  Secondly, 
they  help  to  dispose  of  many  questions  and  misconceptions 
that  inevitably  rise  to  block  the  way  of  such  a  radical  inno¬ 
vation  ;  and,  thirdly,  they  gradually  open  men’s  eyes  to 
apprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution  in  human  affairs 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Entente  nations  to  the  powers  of 
darkness  has  inaugurated. 
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But  as  to  the  organisation  of  a  permanent  tribunal.  That 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  Entente,  in  the  due  order  of  pub¬ 
lic  business. 

When  the  fighting  has  come  to  an  end,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  living  under  a  new  regime,  a  regime  embodying 
authority  and  power  and  the  wisdom  of  experience.  The 
Entente  Tribunal  will  have  entered  on  the  initial  stage  of  its 
existence.  It  is  not  a  brand-new  organization  summoned 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  conflicting  views  for  the  formulation 
of  specific  agreements  governing  the  international  relations 
of  a  future  about  which  we  have  only  a  speculative  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  snare  such  a  scheme  lays  for  us  is  most  ably  set 
forth  in  the  speech  of  Senator  Lodge,  already  referred  to. 

The  nations  of  the  Entente  will  have  formed  a  council  of 
provisional  government  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
each  exigency  as  it  arises.  This  council  will  be  composed  of 
men  representing  the  Entente  as  a  whole,  men  accustomed  to 
work  together,  and  to  see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
solidarity.  May  we  not  believe  that  such  men,  chosen  by  the 
natural  selection  of  events,  may  be  trusted  to  call  to  their 
assistance  the  best  ability  in  every  department;  thus  giving 
the  people  of  all  the  nations  confidence  that  the  interests  of 
the  future  will  be  neither  compromised,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
neglected  on  the  other? 

The  Entente,  if  it  conquer,  will  find  itself  with  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  work  of  readjustment  on  its  hands.  It  will  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  great  power  and  commensurate  responsibility, 
which  it  must  exercise  as  a  unit.  It  cannot  abdicate  the  one 
nor  by  any  means  shirk  the  other.  It  is  the  Entente  that  has 
achieved  peace,  and  it  is  the  Entente  that  remains  the  one 
hope  of  the  world  for  retaining  it  in  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  allied  states 
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have  been  forced,  separately,  very  high  up  on  the  scale  of 
autocracy,  and,  in  the  return  to  normal  conditions,  they  must 
collectively  retain  and  make  use  of  that  power.  They  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  a  man  who  has  had  to  climb 
for  his  life  up  the  perpendicular  front  of  a  ragged  cliff  to 
escape  submersion  by  a  tidal  wave.  When  the  water  has 
receded,  a  return  to  the  level  from  which  he  started  has  to 
be  executed  with  great  care.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
getting  down  —  that  in  itself  is  not  difficult.  He  has  simply 
to  let  go  his  hold,  and  gravitation  will  do  the  rest.  The 
problem  is  how  to  return  without  detriment.  He  must  test 
each  foothold  and  each  handclutch  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  no  breaking  away  underneath  and  no  dislodg- 
ment  of  the  cliff  above  him. 

So  the  representatives  of  the  Entente  in  the  days  of  recon¬ 
struction  will  be  constrained  to  descend  from  their  height 
of  power  gradually,  testing  each  step  of  the  way ;  and,  if 
those  whom  they  represent,  the  people  of  the  loyal  nations, 
are  wise,  they  will,  though  eager  to  return  to  ante-bellum 
freedom,  restrain  their  impatience.  And,  furthermore,  they 
will  see  that  the  post-bellum  reconstruction  cannot  be  the 
mere  repetition  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  drifted 
into  the  war,  that  it  must  contain  elements  of  restraint  then 
lacking,  and  that  its  aims  throughout  must  be  vastly  higher, 
if  they  would  avoid  falling  back  into  a  situation  worse  than 
that  in  which  the  war  found  them. 

If  any  one  questions  the  truth  of  these  representations,  I 
would  advise  reading  the  account  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Defense,  during  the  Paris  Commune 
of  1871,^  carrying  along  with  this  a  running  study  of  what 
has  been  transpiring  in  Russia  since  the  abdication  of  the 
*  See  Hazen,  Europe  Since  1816,  chap.  xv. 
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late  Czar,  and  still  further  supplementing  these  by  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  radical  Socialists  of  this  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Hillquit  and  Berger,  are  doing  to 
undermine  the  constructive  work  of  the  Entente.  The  ma¬ 
jority  report  of  the  convention  of  the  Socialist  party  in  St. 
Louis,  in  April,  branded  the  declaration  of  war  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  against  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  pledged  the  con¬ 
vention  to  continuous,  active,  and  public  opposition  to  the 
war.  While  we  are  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  open 
foe  in  front  of  us  and  fighting  it  for  dear  life,  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  constantly  menaced  by  a  more  insidious 
enemy  in  our  rear,  —  one  that  is  represented  in  all  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  using  the  liberty  and  protection  afforded  by  the 
more  liberal  ones  for  cultivating  sedition  and  disintegration. 

The  future  of  Giermany,  under  favorable  conditions,  seems 
to  me  far  less  problematical  than  that  of  this  widely-dissemi¬ 
nated  and  inflammable  radicalism,  whose  exploiters  use  the 
names  liberty  and  democracy  for  the  most  nefarious  purposes. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  liberated  Germany 
will  work  out  its  own  salvation.  For  the  present  it  has  an 
hypnotized  solidarity.  But  that  will  vanish  with  the  Prussian 
sword.  Underneath  its  glamour  of  greatness  and  its  swagger 
of  invincibility,  may  we  not  believe  that  Imperial  Germany 
still  hides  a  sanity  that  needs  only  the  lifting  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  spell  to  become  the  continuation  of  an  illuminating 
and  inspiring  past?  About  seventy  years  ago  the  real  Ger¬ 
many  was  expressing  itself  in  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort. 
This  was  a  representative  body,  chosen  from  all  the  states  of 
the  German  Bund  by  manhood  suffrage.  It  embraced  many 
eminent  men.  Its  deliberations  extended  over  more  than  a 
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year’s  time;  and,  as  its  outcome,  it  presented  to  Frederick 
William  IV.  a  scheme  of  constitutional  government,  with  the 
proposition  that  Prussia  should  become  its  sponsor  and  ad¬ 
ministrator.  But  the  Hohenzollern  would  have  none  of  it. 
Prussia  coveted  the  position,  but  it  would  not  receive  it  with 
the  restraints  of  a  limited  monarchy  attached  or  as  a  gift 
from  the  people.  It  would  accept  nothing  short  of  absolute 
power.  And  this  it  achieved  by  military  subjugation  and 
the  transformation  of  the  ideals  of  a  whole  people. 

Just  as  the  magnificent  visions  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  Napoleonic  craze  for  glory,  so  the 
wholesome,  sane  aspirations  for  a  Germany,  united  by  a 
liberty-fostering  government,  were  captured  by  Bismarck. 
But  as  the  ideals  of  France  survived  the  temporary  eclipse, 
so  Germany,  replete  with  a  suppressed  passion  for  national 
freedom,  may,  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  leaders,  be¬ 
come  a  potent  factor  in  the  Higher  International  that  is  to 
be.  The  inherent,  upward-pressing  principle  of  liberty,  after 
a  period  of  great  overturnings,  may  be  capable  of  revitaliz¬ 
ing  the  German  mind  in  a  w’ay  that  would  be  impossible  to 
any  influence,  or  set  of  influences,  working  only  from  the 
outside. 

Not,  that  the  Entente  does  \vork  wholly  from  the  outside, 
or  antagonistically  to  the  genius  of  the  German  mind.  Its 
inmost  soul  is  benignity.  There  is  a  magic  touch  in  its  con¬ 
tact,  a  vitalizing  breath  in  the  spirit  that  emanates  from  it. 
Its  very  name  inspires,  —  Entente  Cordiale.  “  Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men.”  A  mingled  baptism  of  fire  and 
regeneration,  a  casting  down  of  obstructions  and  a  building 
of  a  highway  for  the  nations.  Men,  with  all  their  inventive 
forethought,  could  never  have  contrived  such  a  thing  as  this. 
But  one  day  they  awake  to  find  themselves  living  under  it. 
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and  gradually  they  come  to  the  consciousness  that  its  coor¬ 
dinating  power  is  a  well-established,  growing  reality  that  is 
capable  of  bringing  to  pass  the  apparently  impossible;  that 
it  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  value,  that  it  demands  from  us  at 
the  present  time  and  hereafter  our  supreme  devotion  and 
loyalty ;  and  this,  not  alone  for  what  it  can  do  for  the  nations 
collectively  in  the  promotion  of  order,  but  for  what  it  can 
do  for  the  soul  of  every  well-disposed  man  who  lives  under 
its  influence.  “  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,”  —  racially, 
nationally,  individually.  We  become  our  true  selves  only  as 
we  unite  organically  with  our  fellow  men.  And  in  this  blessed 
Entente  Cordiale  we  are  for  the  first  time  really  and  perma¬ 
nently  uniting. 

Permanently?  Yes,  and  as  regards  this,  there  are  just  two 
things  more  that  seem  to  me  worth  saying  because  our  faith 
in  the  Entente  is  such  a  vital  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  open  to  attack.  Not  simply  from  the  rumors  that  now  and 
again  come  to  us  of  the  likelihood  of  a  separate  peace,  but, 
worse  than  these,  from  the  abiding  misgiving  that  haunts  us 
when  we  think  of  the  fate  of  other  alliances  that  have  prom¬ 
ised  great  things,  —  that,  notably,  of  one  hundred  years  ago, 
called  ”  Holy  ” !  What  is  to  prevent  our  Entente  from  be¬ 
coming  an  equally  vain  thing?  —  a  question  that  requires  a 
book  rather  than  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  an  essay  to 
answer.  The  thing  that  seems  to  me  worth  saying  is  this. 

The  “  Holy  Alliance  ”  was  the  work  of  one  man  —  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  of  Russia,  —  and  the  expression  of  only  one  mood 
of  that  one  man.  It  had  no  root  in  the  convictions  or  de¬ 
sires  of  the  other  crowned  signatories,  whose  real  intentions 
were  outlined  in  a  nearly  contemporary  document,  of  sinis¬ 
ter  import,  called  the  “Quadruple  Alliance.”  And  what  is 
true  of  this  is  true  of  all  the  other  compacts  of  that  day.  The 
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personal  element  controls  everything:  the  note  of  ownership, 
of  business  transactions,  of  bargains  between  sovereigns,  is 
dominant.  “  UEtat  c’est  moi,”  said  Louis  XIV.  “  I  am  the 

French  Revolution,”  said  Napoleon.  The  conferences  be- 

/ 

tween  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurt 
read  as  if  these  two  men  were  the  only  ones  to  be  considered 
in  the  arrangement  of  Europe.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
characterized  by  a  contemporary  as  a  ”  cattle  market  ” ;  and 
its  center  was  again  one  man  —  Mettemich. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  pronounced  contrast  to  this 
than  the  alliance  of  the  Entente  —  not  the  conception  nor  the 
work  of  one  man,  but  a  growth,  in  which  the  convictions,  the 
principles,  and  the  aspirations  of  great  bodies  of  the  people 
of  diverse  languages,  have,  after  years  of  incubation,  found 
consciousness  and  expression.  The  one  is  a  fragile  thing 
that  may  be  shattered  by  a  signal  defeat.  The  other  is  a  tree 
with  a  vigorous  root-system  that  can  survive  all  the  reverses 
that  affect  its  visible  outgrowths.  Promising  branches  may 
be  broken  off  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  some  of  its 
developments  will  be  other  than  those  we  have  foreseen.  But 
the  root-system  has  come  to  stay.  Francis  Bacon  said  of 
prophecy,  “  It  hath  springing  and  germinant  accomplish¬ 
ments.”  So  also  hath  the  Entente.  It  is  a  Gospel  written 
in  events.  It  is  a  revelation  that  surprises  us  at  ever\'  step 
by  evoking  unaccustomed  meanings  from  groups  of  facts 
with  which  we  have  long  been  in  unresponsive  familiarity. 
Its  sources  of  inspiration  lie  very  deep. 

.  The  other  observation  that  seems  to  me  worth  while  is 
closely  related  to  what  was  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article  about  tendency  and  the  important  part  that  the  study 
of  it  should  play  in  any  attempted  forecast  of  the  future. 

The  Entente  is  the  creation  and  the  embodiment  of  that 
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liberalism  that  has  wrought  such  transformations  for  good 
in  the  separate  states  in  which  it  has  grown  up  and  that, 
in  these  later  days,  has  entered  upon  a  higher  international 
stage  of  its  career.  The  two  are  the  soul  and  body  of  one 
reality.  A  pregnant  fact!  for  it  permits  us  to  supplement 
our  logic  of  probabilities  with  a  pragmatic  confirmation. 
Liberalism  has  a  past.  If  we  want  its  credentials  we  have 
only  to  look  into  the  record  of  the  century  which  lies  between 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  our  own  time. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  French  Revolution  had  appar¬ 
ently  spent  its  force.  Absolutism  controlled  everything.' 
And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  what  are  its  assets?  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  possession  at  the  outset  of  all  the  wealth, 
all  the  armies,  all  the  strongholds,  all  the  prestige,  backed  by 
the  consummate  skill,  first  of  Metternich  and  then  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  there  is  nothing  to  show  but  isolation,  failure,  the 
impending  disruption  of  two  of  its  foremost  exponents, 
while  the  third,  in  the  process  of  liberalization,  is  leagued, 
heart  and  soul,  with  the  Entente  in  a  struggle  to  free  itself, 
now  and  forever,  from  the  toils  of  its  age-long  evil  genius. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  despotism  has  had 
its  supreme  opportunity;  and  the  logic  of  events  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  type  of  civilization  which'  it  represents  has 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  liberalism,  crushed  to  earth'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  without  power,  without  leadership,  discredited 
by  its  excesses,  with  all  the  material  forces  and  diplomatic 
skill  of  Europe  massed  against  it,  comes  before  us  in  this 
present  year  of  our  Lord  as  the  great  organizer,  the  exper¬ 
ienced  administrator,  the  pioneer  into  realms  of  political  and 

’ "  England  remained  a  land  of  the  old  regime  until  1832  ”  (Ha- 
zen,  Europe  Since  1815,  p.  410). 
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social  regeneration  that  have  hitherto  been  the  despair  of  its 
idealism.  The  contrast  between  what  has  appeared  on  the 
surface  and  what  has  been  growing  like  a  coral  island  under¬ 
neath,  is  all  the  more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  spec¬ 
tacular,  dazzling  constructions  of  Prussia. 

It  has  always  been  easy  to  demonstrate  the  inevitable  col¬ 
lapse  of  liberalism  from  the  assumed  premises  of  absolutism ; 
and  at  every  setback  in  the  career  of  one  of  its  representatives 
the  inevitable  is  declared  to  have  arrived.  But,  after  a  tem¬ 
porary  submergence,  it  is  there  again  breasting  the  waves 
with  a  new  vigor.  To  those  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  each 
new  advantage  scored  is  attributed  to  the  luck  of  its  “  happy- 
go-lucky  policy.”  But  when  we  try  to  estimate  the  meaning 
of  the  long  train  of  a  century’s  vicissitudes  triumphant,  there 
is  a  strong  suggestion  of 

“  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  great  creative 
mystery  of  nature,  into  which  man  has  been  woven  as  a  con¬ 
sciously  cooperating  factor.  And,  contrasted  with  it,  all  the 
clever  schemes  of  absolutism  with  their  carefully  thought- 
out  adjustments  and  clearly,  foreseen  issues,  seem  no  more 
than  a  skillful  piece  of  human  mechanism. 

“I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  zvay  that  they  knozo  not:  I 
will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known:  I  zvill 
make  darkness  light  before  them  and  crooked  things  straight. 
These  things  unit  I  do  unto  them  and  not  forsake  them  ’' 
(Isaiah  xlii.  15). 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PURITAN  AND  HIS  ANGLICAN  ALLEGIANCE.^ 

BY  LOUIS  MARTIN  SEARS, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

A  STUDY  of  the  Puritan  and  his  Anglican  allegiance  involves 
contradictory  issues.  The  Puritans  themselves  recognized 
their  continuance  in  the  National  Church;  but  their  immediate 
adoption  of  Congregationalism  has  cast  a  doubt  upon  their 
sincerity  in  proclaiming  devotion  to  a  church  from  whose 
tyranny  they  were  seeking  to  escape.  Conscientious  scruples 
against  church  practices  drove  the  Puritans  to  America. 
Prompt  adoption  of  a  new  system  meant  a  rupture  with  the 
old.  But  a  just  estimate  of  the  transition  premises  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  whose  departure  from  the  Church 
was  not  a  formal  act,  but  an  evolution,  silent  and  inevitable, 
inherent  in  the  philosophy  of  the  exodus. 

Any  stigma  of  hypocrisy  is  especially  premature  until  the 
Puritans’  idea  of  a  true  national  church  is  defined.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  did  not  identify  it  with  episcopacy  or  church 
hierarchy  or  ritual.  Neither  did  they  regard  independence  in 
local  parishes  as  incompatible  with  a  larger  unity.  Thus,  in  a 
modern  sense,  both  their  Churchmanship  and  their  Congre¬ 
gationalism  are  dubious.  But  the  Puritans  based  their  claim 
to  Churchmanship  upon  the  fundamental  Protestantism  of  the 
nation,  strengthened  by  traditional  preference  for  religious 
unity. 

^The  writer’s  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  helpful  criticism  and  suggestion. 
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The  Puritan  looked  with  reason  upon  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  Protestant  body  in  which  he  could  participate  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  And  to  deny 
his  membership  in  a  national  organization  which  he  sought  to 
preserve  and  to  reform  is  to  accept  the  ultramontanism  of  a 
small  party  of  extremists  armed  with  the  sword  of  persecution. 
Such  a  position  deprives  the  Puritan  of  his  due  credit  as  the 
moderate  Churchman,  and  fails  to  estimate  the  Revolution  as 
the  nation’s  protest  against  extremes,  religious  as  well  as  po¬ 
litical. 

In  truth,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  the 
Church  of  England  held  a  middle  course,  which  justified  the 
Puritan  as  a  moderate.  The  reign  of  Edward  VL  was  ultra- 
Protestant  ;  Elizabeth  maintained  an  intricate  system  of  checks 
and  balances ;  and  James  I.,  though  tending  toward  the  ultimate 
Laudian  position,  placed  the  Puritanic  Abbot  over  the  See  of 
Canterbury.^  To  be  sure,  the  Puritans  were  brusquely  treated 
at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  in  1G04 ;  but  a  friendly 
primate  lent  them  countenance,  and  nonconformity  in  church 
practices  was  distinctly  tolerated,  especially  in  the  great  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  which  furnished  so  large  an  element  of  the  early 
migrations. 2  •  Continuity,  however,  with  the  church  catholic  of 
pre-Reformation  times,  combined  with  the  absolutist  claims  of 
James  and  Charles  to  exalt  monarchy  and  priesthood,  and  to 
introduce  a  Roman  ceremonial  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans.  Thus  the  Puritan  was  placed  in  an  anomalous  situation. 
In  reality  a  conservative,  his  antagonism  to  the  King  and  to 
the  men  whom  the  King  delighted  to  honor,  condemned  him 

^P.  Heylyn,  Cyprlanus  Anglicanus  (1627),  p.  108. 

®  Laud’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  part  I.  p.  313.  Letter  of  John  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  Archbishop  Laud,  Sept.  9,  1633. 
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to  the  position  of  a  seeming  revolutionist, —  a  turn  of  matters 
by  no  means  fair  to  its  victims.  , 

Strangely  enough,  Laud’s  own  diocesan  reports  to  the  King, 
by  recognizing  the  failure  of  the  High  Church  claims,  confirm 
the  Puritan  as  the  historic  Churchman.  After  five  years  of 
power,  the  Archbishop  was  still  lamenting  an  incorrigible  non¬ 
conformity,^  and  another  three  years  were  to  see  the  prelate  fn 
the  Tower,  his  hopes  in  ruins,  a  witness  to  the  futility  of  aim¬ 
ing  at  an  extreme  where  the  people  preferred  a  mean.  Never¬ 
theless,  while  it  remained  in  force.  Laud’s  persecuting  policy 
drove  many  into  exile,  of  whom  the  Puritans  were  most  not¬ 
able. 

By  a  strange  dramatic  irony.  Laud  had  himself  proclaimed 
the  wanderers  as  the  true  church.  The  Puritan  exodus  was 
the  fulfilling  of  that  prophecy  which  Laud  delivered  on  the 
proud  day  in  1625  when  he  preached  before  the  King  in  cor¬ 
onation  :  “  For  the  Church  cannot  dwell  in  the  State.  You 
never  read  that  she  ‘  fled  ’  out  of  the  State  ‘  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,’  but  when  some  ‘  dragon  ’  persecuted  her.”  ^  Like  the 
Babylonian  king  of  old.  Laud  had  been  granted  the  vision,  but 
denied  the  wisdom  to  interpret  it.  Obsessed  with  the  spirit  of 
persecution,  he  himself  enacted  the  “  dragon’s  ”  role,  casting 
forth  the  Puritans  to  establish  their  church  in  the  wilderness. 

They  left  home,  not  as  enemies  of  their  country,  but  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  would  develop  an  English  life  uncontaminated 
by  the  heresies  of  crown  and  miter.  In  theory,  their  exodus 
was  ein  extension  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  a  separation 
therefrom.  Only  its  evil  practices  were  condemned,  and  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  migration  contemplated  a  godly  com- 
*  Laud’s  Works,  vol.  v.  part  il.  p.  355.  The  Archbishop’s  Account 
of  his  Province  for  1638. 
vol.  1.  p.  64. 
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munity  only  a  shade  more  extreme  in  thought  and  action  than 
the  church  which  Archbishop  Abbot  ^  and  Bishop  Williams  * 
had  tolerated  and  protected.  While  such  an  hypothesis  looks- 
for  proof  to  Puritan  utterances  in  America,  it  offers  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  historic  continuity  too  important  to  be  ignored. 

The  historical  claim  for  Puritan  membership  in  the  English 
Church  is  strengthened  by  the  philosophical.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  wave  of  world  and  church  universality,  al¬ 
though  receding  before  a  rising  nationalism,  had  so  pervaded 
the  newer  creation  with  remnants  of  things  past  as  to  impose 
religious  uniformity  as  a  test  of  good  citizenship.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  deferred  to  this  sentiment  in  their  theoretical  Churchman- 
ship  and  their  practical  insistence  upon  unity  in  the  Bay  colony. 
But  here  and  there  groups  of  radicals  opposed  tradition  and 
set  up  independent  churches  on  a  Congregational  model,  based 
upon  the  theory  of  compact.  Of  such  were  the  churches  of 
Plymouth. 

The  underlying  philosophies  of  nationalism  and  separatism 
are  antithetical ;  so  that  when  the  Puritan  in  his  new  environ¬ 
ment  elected  to  follow  the  Pilgrim  example,  he  drove  a  wedge 
which  meant  his  final  separation  from  the  National  Church. 
Yet  so  imbued  was  the  Puritan  with  the  recently  awakened 
English  spirit  that  he  was  slow  to  recognize  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  easting  in  his  lot  with  Separatists.  For  a  time,  there¬ 
fore,  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  incompatibilities  of  Separa¬ 
tism  and  conformity  by  a  philosophy  which  would  harmonize 
Congregationalism  with  a  national  church.  The  attempt  ex¬ 
plains  many  cross  currents  in  early  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  Puritans  fashioned  their  state  at  a  time  when  various 
shades  of  the  theory  of  compact,  a  new  interpretation  of  the 

‘  Heylyn,  op.  cif.,  p.  108. 

*  Laud’s  Works,  vol.  vl.  part  1.  p.  313. 
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divine  right  of  kings,  a  changing  attitude  toward  corporations, 
and  a  fresh  conception  of  the  dignity  of  individual  man  were 
forging  their  way  in  a  world  still  influenced  by  the  medieval 
belief  in  a  possibility  of  religious  and  political  molds  into  which 
all  humanity  should  be  pressed.  Amid  this  conflict  of  con¬ 
servatism  and  progress,  the  Puritan  was  fundamentally  a  pro¬ 
gressive.  In  adherence  to  the  theory  of  compact,  especially, 
he  set  his  face  toward  the  future,  in  line  with  the  mighty  role 
which  that  theory  was  to  play  in  American  history.^ 

From  its  introduction  in  the  childhood  of  New  England,  the 
theory  of  compact  remained  for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
undisputed  political  philosophy  of  America.  Underlying  the 
Colonial  Charters  and  Governments,  it  upheld  the  Federation, 
and  vitalized  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  furnished  the  early  criterion  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  its  constituents,  and  continued  even  into 
the  nineteenth  century  as  the  doctrine  of  surviving  founders 
of  the  Nation.  Only  recently  has  it  been  superseded,  though 
even  now  not  wholly  relegated,  by  the  organic  concept  of  so¬ 
ciety,  wherein  membership  is  by  birth  and  of  necessity,  in  con¬ 
travention  to  the  earlier  view  that  all  human  relations  were 
contractual. 

An  invariable  postulate  of  the  compact  theory  presupposed 
a  state  of  nature  from  which  man  emerged  into  society  by  a 
definite  volition,  embodied  in  a  contract.  Entrance  upon  social 
relations  implied  the  forfeiture  of  individual  sovereignty  to 
the  superior  claims  of  a  group,  and  much  seventeenth-century 
philosophy  pondered  the  completeness  of  individual  renuncia¬ 
tion,  the  power  or  responsibility  of  the  sovereign,  the  violabil-^ 
ity  or  inviolability  of  the  compact,  and  the  practical  operation 

'  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  The  Courts,  the  Constitution,  and  Parties,  p. 
253,  etc.,  is  authoritative  on  the  position  of  compact  in  America 
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of  the  theory.  Depending  upon  its  interpreters,  absolutists  or 
democrats,  the  theory  of  compact  contained  the  germs  of  des¬ 
potism  or  of  liberty.  To  the  Puritans  it  meant  the  latter. 

The  Puritans,  in  utilizing  the  theory  of  compact  as  a  basis 
for  church  and  political  organization,  bore  witness  to  the  gulf 
between  early  modern  and  medieval  ideas.  The  divinely  in¬ 
stituted  unity  of  an  all-encompassing  empire  protecting  men 
by  the  “  sword,”  and  a  universal  church  at  once  consoling  and 
terrifying  them  by  the  ”  keys,”  ^  succumbed  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  before  a  new  nationalism  which  heralded  the 
states  of  modern  Europe.  Altered  conditions  necessitated  their 
own  philosophy,  and  the  theory  of  compact  arose  as  a  working 
hypothesis  for  political  transformations  which  were  in  actual 
process  of  accomplishment. 

Acceptance  of  political  modernism  did  not  preclude  attach¬ 
ment  to  religious  medievalism,  with  its  emphasis  on  church 
unity.  Thus  long  after  the  rise  of  absolute  monarchies  had 
shattered  the  empire,  and  reformation  had  dismembered  the 
church,  there  still  obtained  in  the  early  modem  state  a  theory 
of  the  religious  unity  of  its  citizens,  a  doctrine  not  wholly 
abandoned  in  Britain  until  1829,  when  the  last  disabilities 
against  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters  were  removed.  Such 
insistence  upon  church  unity  was  illogical,  for  once  the  perfect 
solidarity  of  the  church  catholic  was  broken,  there  was  no 
mandate  to  preserve  its  fragments.  But  tradition  as  well  as 
national  necessity  favored  local  unity  through  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  a  universal  into  a  national  church.  The  influence  of 
this  medieval  legacy  upon  their  religious  environment  accounts 
for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  reluctance  of  the  migrating 

^For  a  careful  statement  of  medieval  unity,  see  Dr.  Otto  Gierke, 
Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Ages  (tr.  and  intro,  by  William 
Maitland,  Cambridge,  1900),  pp.  7,  10,  and  18. 
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Puritans  to  sever  their  connection  with  a  church  which  had 
persecuted  them. 

Church  nationalism  and  Congregationalism  found  a  recon¬ 
ciling  medium  in  corporations,  a  medieval  ^  survival  reanimated 
by  the  new  doctrines  of  compact.  Corporations  existed  in 
the  medieval  world  as  exotics,  creations  of  compact  foisted 
upon  an  organic  society  at  the  bidding  of  the  state.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  corporations  assumed  a  new  im¬ 
portance  as  demonstrations  of  compacts  in  the  making,  yet 
adapted  to  either  the  organic  or  the  compact  theory  of  the 
state.  Their  significance  extended  to  the  church  through  the 
possibility  of  local  incorporations  within  a  national  church  and 
a  common  Christianity, —  an  aspect  of  corporations  of  obvious 
bearing  upon  Puritan  continuance  in  the  English  Church. 

Complicating  the  new  nationalism  and  the  theory  of  compact 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,^  an  extreme 
statement  of  compact  assuming  the  people’s  surrender  of  every 
vestige  of  political  rights.  Such  an  exaltation  of  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  won  general  support  only  in  so  far  as  it  buttressed  a 
national  defense  against  papal  or  foreign  aggression.  As  a 
domestic  issue,  it  challenged  the  individualism  of  the  Puritans, 
who  opposed  absolutism  rather  from  the  tyranny  of  its  exercise 
than  from  the  theory  of  its  existence,  although  even  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  did  not  subscribe. 

The  philosophy  of  the  period  thus  points,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  Puritans’  recognition  not  only  of  their  right  but  of  their 
duty  to  remain  within  the  national  organization  of  church  as 
well  as  of  state.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  speci- 

’  Gierke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64  and  98,  etc.,  showing  the  position  of  cor¬ 
porations  In  medieval  society. 

*John  N.  Figgis,  The  Theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  esp. 
pp.  202,  203,  and  206,  gives  the  most  important  statement  of  this 
subject. 
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fically  English  development  of  the  compact  theory,  which  has 
an  importance  of  its  own,  because,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  Englishmen  were  the  great  political  theorists, 
besides  a  special  importance  for  the  subject  in  hand  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Puritan’s  own  view  of  his  membership  in  the 
National  Church. 

Three  great  names  adorn  this  period  of  English  thought: 
Hooker,  the  philosopher  of  a  national  Churchmanship ; 
Hobbes,  the  champion  of  absolutism  and  divine  right ;  and 
Milton,  the  protagonist  of  theocratic  compact.  The  religio- 
political  philosophy  of  Hooker,  including  within  the  “  visible 
church  ”  all  whose  children  were  signed  with  the  mark,  “  one 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,”  ^  is  a  strong  argument  for 
the  Puritans’  membership  in  a  church  whose  principles  and 
acts  did  not  meet  their  approval.  Hooker  looked  upon  baptism 
as  a  symbol  of  compact  whereby  men  entered  the  universal 
church.  And  upon  this  broad  principle,  the  Church,  at  any 
rate,  regarded  all  her  baptized  sons,  however  erring,  deluded, 
and  stiff-necked,  as  members.  Here  was  a  generous  national¬ 
ism  which  did  not  wholly  please  either  the  ritualists  or  the 
extreme  Protestants.  The  extremists  of  the  one  faction  fa¬ 
vored  a  narrower  basis  which  should  emphasize  the  sovereign’s 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  Puritanic  element  disliked  a 
doctrine  which  made  it  too  comfortable  for  the  wicked,  and 
failed  to  part  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  They  resented  all  in¬ 
clusiveness  as  one  of  the  intolerable  errors  incident  to  a  na¬ 
tional  church,  and  their  whole  congregational  system  was 
devised  to  exclude  from  communion  those  “  impious  idolaters, 
wicked  heretics,  persons  excommunicable,  yea,  and  cast  out 
for  notorious  improbity  ”  “  whom  Hooker  so  charitably  ad- 

^  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (7tli  Ed.,  Oxford,  1888,  vol.  1.  p. 
342),  bk.  111.  chap.  1.  sect.  7. 

^  Ibid.,  sect.  8. 
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mitted.  Yet  the  same  Puritan  who  strove  for  Congregational 
exclusiveness  in  the  individual  life  of  Christians  might  well 
contend  for  Christian  unity  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation. 
The  historic  trends  already  noticed  justify  such  an  hypothesis. 

The  friends  of  despotism  looked  to  Hobbes  for  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  bolstering  of  their  theories.  His  “  Leviathan  ”  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  after  the  Puritan  migration,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  a  theory  more  or  less  definitely 
formulated  by  many  before  him.  He  went  to  the  extreme  of 
proclaiming  the  right  of  a  whole  nation  to  contract  itself  into 
complete  nonentity,^  its  natural  rights  being  wholly  and  ir¬ 
revocably  transferred  to  a  sovereign,  responsible  for  his  acts 
to  God  alone, —  an  enlargement  upon  Grotius’s  ^  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  an  actual  transfer  of  sovereign  rights  to  one  or 
more  persons  with  no  reservation  whatever.  Having  estab¬ 
lished  the  sovereign’s  supremacy  in  church  as  well  as  in  state, 
Hobbes  shows  that  the  rights  of  all  other  pastors,  be  it  the  Pope 
himself,  are  jure  civili,  not  jure  divino^  being  wholly  derivative 
from  the  sovereign :  “And  these  rights  are  incident  to  all 
sovereigns  whether  Monarchs  or  Assemblies,  for  they  that  are 
the  Representants  of  a  Christian  People,  are  Representants  of 
the  Church ;  for  a  Church  and  a  Commonwealth  of  Christian 
People  are  the  same  thing.”  ® 

The  Puritans  occupied  a  middle  ground  between  Hooker 
and  Hobbes,  with  Milton  as  their  spokesman.  They  followed 
Hooker  in  a  general  approval  of  church  nationalism,  although 
they  found  communion  with  sinners  highly  distasteful.  But 
the  absolutism  of  Hobbes’s  theory  is  manifestly  incompatible 
with  Puritan  revolt  against  all  tyranny,  spiritual  or  political. 

^Hobbes,  Leviathan  (Oxford,  1909),  p.  362. 

*Hugo  Grotius,  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  (Universal  Class¬ 
ics  Library,  M.  Walter  Drum,  New  York  and  London),  p.  63,  sect.  8. 

•  Hobbes,  op.  cit.,  p.  428. 
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As  Milton  defined  it,  the  Puritan’s  conception  was  that  of  a 
compact  with  the  reserved  right  of  nullification,  “  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.”  For  a  Puritan,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  theory  of  compact  was  through  the  Bible.  The 
Golden  Age  of  man’s  innocence  was  the  period  of  his  individ¬ 
ual  sovereignty.  His  fall  through  Adam’s  transgression  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  reign  of  violence  so  overwhelming  that  a  league 
for  the  common  protection  was  the  sole  salvation  for  the  race. 
“  Hence  came  cities,  towns,  and  commonwealths.”  ^  But  Mil- 
ton,  as  a  Puritan,  could  not  occupy  the  extreme  ground  of 
Hobbes,  or  even  of  Hooker.  Biblical  origins  foreshadowed  a 
compact ;  but,  in  Milton’s  view,  even  as  the  common  law  re¬ 
strained  the  King  in  civil  government,  so  the  same  Scriptures 
which  authorized  his  existence  through  a  compact  were  them¬ 
selves  a  fundamental' law  which  he  durst  not  break.-  The 
religious  compact  was  thus  inviolable,  as  binding  upon  the 
King  as  upon  his  subjects ;  and  they,  not  God,  as  with  Hobbes, 
were  to  be  the  judges  of  its  breach.  Bastide,  a  French  com¬ 
mentator,  illuminates  this  point  with  Gallic  clearness.  “  The¬ 
ology  guided  Milton  to  conclusions  whither  logic  had  conducted 
Hobbes.  Nevertheless,  and  it  is  here  that  Milton  differs  from 
Hobbes,  the  people  having  preserved  its  sovereignty  of  which 
the  kings  possess  only  a  delegation,  can  depose  them  if 
'  they  are  good  and  ought  to  depose  them  if  they  are  tyrants.”  ® 
In  this  right  of  the  people  to  judge  the  sovereign  and 
to  dissolve  a  violated  compact,  lay  the  germs  of  world- 
encompassing  democracy. 

Upon  this  background  of  theory,  the  Puritans  worked  out 

‘Milton,  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  (Prose  Works  of 
John  Milton,  ed.  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  London,  George  Bell  and  Son, 
1890),  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

®  Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  op.  cit.,  vol.  11.  p.  413. 

*  Ch.  Bastide,  John  Locke,  p.  158. 
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their  grand  experiment.  The  Mayflower  Compact,  individual 
covenants  of  local  churches,  all  the  instruments  by  which  they 
erected  the  fabric  of  society  in  the  New  World,  were  practical 
demonstrations  of  an  underlying  theory  already  current  in  the 
Old.  The  break  with  the  past  was  not  so  evident  to  them  as 
to  us ;  for  the  new  Congregationalism,  with  its  church  mem¬ 
bership  founded  on  direct  covenant,  was  no  more  inconsistent 
with  a  wider  Churchmanship  than  partnership  in  corporations 
was  incompatible  with  a  larger  citizenship.  The  Puritans 
themselves  as  shareholders  in  merchant  companies,  and  in  other 
trade  relations,  had  long  participated  in  legal  covenants  quite 
independent  of  that  implied  covenant  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  compact,  made  them  citizens  of  the  state.  Where, 
then,  lay  the  impropriety  of  coordinating  local  covenants  in 
the  formation  of  parishes  with  a  larger  theory  of  covenant, 
implied  rather  than  expressed,  which  constituted  the  basis  of 
all  Christian  brotherhood  in  England?  Surely  a  philosophy 
which  dominated  the  century  echoed,  if  it  did  not  originate,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Just  as  modern  thought  is  far  more 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  theory  of  evolution  than  would 
appear  from  the  writings  of  our  time,  so  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  theory  of  compact,  with  its  implication  of  na¬ 
tional  church  membership,  was  basic  in  the  thought  of  the 
period  under  discussion,  buttressed  as  it  was  in  addition  by 
the  lingering  conception  of  an  organic  whole  which  it  was  both 
irreligious  and  unpatriotic  to  dismember.  A  philosophy  fa¬ 
miliarized  by  Hooker  and  expanded  by  such  antipolar  intel¬ 
lects  as  Milton  and  Hobbes  was  inevitably  featured  in  the  mind 
of  the  emigrating  Puritan.  Silent  or  expressed,  it  operated 
for  a  national  consciousness,  linking  the  emigrant  with  the 
stay-at-home  by  strong  fraternal  bonds.'  Traditions  of  a 
‘  Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  op.  cit.,  vol.  11.  p.  399. 
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formerly  dominant,  or  at  any  rate  tolerated,  Puritanism,  and 
a  more  or  less  conscious  philosophy  of  church  unity,  bound 
the  New  Englander  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try.  What,  then,  were  to  be  his  reactions  in  a  new  world 
whither  the  disintegrating  forces  of  persecution  had  driven 
him? 

Obsequious  acquiescence  in  prelatical  innovation  would  ob¬ 
viously  constitute  no  feature  of  the  Puritans’  program.  The 
chief  object  of  the  migration  was  to  escape  from  ecclesiastical 
novelties.  Yet  they  felt  themselves  to  be  members  of  the 
church  in  its  truest  and  most  catholic  sense  as  a  national 
brotherhood  of  Christians.  Once  the  Puritans  left  their  old 
home,  the  not  quite  spent  force  of  medieval  unity  would  en¬ 
counter  the  fresh  strength  of  rising  Congregationalism  as  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  theory  of  compact  by  the  Separatists  at 
Plymouth.  For  a  time  the  Puritan  needs  must  face  in  two 
directions.  Old  England  lay  behind  him  with  all  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  distance.  America  arose  before  him,  a  “  New  English 
Canaan  ”  and  the  Land  of  Promise.  Was  the  Puritan  to  be 
a  British  empire  builder  in  church  as  well  as  in  state?  or  was 
that  theory  of  compact  which  he  both  brought  and  found  here 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  nation  ? 

The  Puritan  scarce  glimpsed  the  vision.  His  first  thought 
was  for  Old  England,  and  its  expression  was  no  light  protes¬ 
tation  of  a  shallow  attachment.  The  stern  founders  of  New 
England  were  schooled  to  weigh  their  words.  The  currents  of 
their  life  ran  strong  and  deep ;  so  that  when  they  professed  a 
love  for  the  Mother  Church  yet  disclaimed  her  practices,  the 
hypothesis  of  sentimentality  or  hypocrisy  is  unworthy.  An 
explanation  should  be  sought  in  fact.  Practically  they  had 
of  a  truth  separated  from  those  ceremonies  which  scandalized 
their  religious  sensibilities.  It  was  the  separation,  however. 
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not  of  enemies  of  the  Church ;  rather  of  zealots  on  her  behalf, 
missionaries  who  conceived  of  the  church  in  North  America 
as  the  Mother  Church  extended  and  purified,  the  dross  of  her 
false  practices  refined  away.  As  they  themselves  formulated  it, 

“  We  desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  principles 
and  body  of  our  Company  as  those  who  esteem  it  an  honour  to  call 
the  Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother, 
and  cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  specially  re- 
sldeth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart  and  many  tears  In  our  eyes, 
ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  part  as  we  have  obtained 
In  the  common  salvation  we  have  received  in  her  bosom  and 
sucked  it  from  her  breasts.  We  leave  it  not,  therefore,  as  loathing 
that  milk  wherewith  we  were  nourished  there,  but  blessing  God 
for  the  parentage  and  education,  as  members  of  the  same  body 
shall  always  rejoice  in  her  good  and  unfelgnedly  grieve  for  any 
sorrow  that  shall  ever  betide  her,  and  while  we  have  breath,  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  and  endeavour  the  continuance  of  her  welfare  with 
the  enlargement  of  her  bounds  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus.”  ‘ 

How  tender,  also,  the  loyalty  of  that  touching  “  Farewell  to 
England  ”  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson; — 

“We  will  not  say.  Farewell  Babylon!  Farewell  Rome!  but  we 
will  say.  Farewell  dear  England!  Farewell  the  Church  of  God  in 
England,  and  all  the  Christian  friends  there!  We  do  not  go  to 
New  England  as  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England,  though 
we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it;  but  we  go  to 
practice  the  positive  part  of  the  Church  reformation,  and  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  Gospel  in  America.”* 

The  corruptions  which  bore  so  grievously  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  exiles  were  of  two  kinds :  first,  those  which  were 
inherent  in  any  national  church ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England.  Any  national  church, 

*  Ellis,  Puritan  Age  in  Massachusetts,  pp.  53,  54:  “The  Hiunble 
Request  of  His  Majesty’s  loyall  Subjects,  the  Governor  and  the 
Company  late  gone  to  New  England  to  the  rest  of  their  Brethren 
in  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  obtaining  of  their  Pray¬ 
ers,  and  the  removal  of  suspicions  and  misconstructions  of  their 
intentions.” 

*  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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liowever  justified  by  a  philosophy  of  compact,  was  a  departure 
from  the  customs  of  the  early  Christians,  though  the  Church 
of  England  was  partially  redeemed  from  such  an  enormity  by 
an  element  of  Congregationalism  within  its  individual  parishes. 
“  For  there  are  some  parish  assemblies  that  are  true  churches 
by  virtue  of  an  implicit  covenant  amongst  themselves,  in 
which  regard  the  Church  of  England  may  be  held  and  called 
a  true  church.'’  *  Moreover,  the  catholic  tendency  of  any  na¬ 
tional  church  to  regard  itself  not  as  a  communion  of  saints, 
but  rather  of  all  men,  sinners  naturally  predoifiinating,  was 
repugnant  to  the  Puritan.  The  Phariseeism  of  his  “  better 
than  thou  ”  attitude  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  twentieth  century;  but  in  his  individualism, 
he  was  on  that  firm  ground  which  has  ever  been  the  source  of 
personal  piety.  Yet  even  as  the  Church’s  nationalism  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  an  element  of  Congregationalism ;  so,  also,  was  the 
menace  of  open  communion  with  sinners  reduced  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  by  that  “  ptiblick  Rubrick  before  the  Catechisme,”  with  its 
admonition  to  a  later  profession  of  faith  and  obedience, 
“  Which  if  it  be  seriously  done  and  not  perfunctorily,  is  some¬ 
what  of  like  nature  with  our  receiving  of  members  into  the 
Church,  and  joyning  them  by  Covenant.”  *  The  exhortation 
before  the  Communion  Service  warning  sinners  of  the  peril  of 
an  unworthy  participation  was  a  further  guarantee  that  sanc¬ 
tity  was  not  dead  even  among  the  users  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
“  All  these  things  presupposed,  really  performed,  and  seriously 
attended  to,’’  wrote  the  Puritan  apologist  in  lfi45,  “might 

’Governor  Bradford’s  Dialogue,  1648  (printed  in  Chronicles  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  The  Colony  of  Plymouth  1602  to  1625,  by 
Alexander  Young,  Boston,  1841),  and  elsewhere. 

®  John  Cotton,  The  Way  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  (1645),  p.  112. 
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open  a  doore  to  sundry  passages  of  a  more  full  and  perfect 
Reformation.”  ^ 

Thus  the  Puritans  were  not  irreconcilable  upon  the  issues 
incidental  to  any  national  church.  Their  real  grievances  were 
the  hierarchical  organization  and  prelatical  administration  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  they  further  complained  against  a 
false  education  wherein  “  most  children  ( even  the  best  wittiest 
and  of  fayerest  hopes)  are  perverted,  corrupted  and  utterly 
over-powered  by  the  multitude  of  evill  examples  and  licentious 
governors  of  those  seminaries.”  -  To  the  Puritan  view,  the 
Church  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Her  prelates,  her  cere¬ 
monies,  her  church  government,  her  whole  principle  of  in¬ 
corporation  and  methods  of  education,  were  obnoxious.  Long 
and  steadfast  opposition  in  England  had  proved  fruitless.  Re¬ 
treat  alone  remained  to  the  vanquished.  They  went  forth  ac¬ 
cordingly,  bitter  against  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of  the 
Church,  but  loyal  toward  her  ‘  inward  and  spiritual  grace.’ 

Once  in  their  new  home,  the  Puritans  laid  ax  to  the  root 
of  offenses.  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  common  consent. 
Not  a  single  reference  to  bishops  appears  in  the  Records  of 
Massachusetts  from  1028  to  1041:’  so  far  had  the  “tyranny 
of  Monarchall  Archprelates,  which  caused  the  servants  of 
Christ  to  wander  from  their  home,”  *  seduced  the  faithful  from 
their  one-time  toleration  of  bishops  and  their  assent  to  royal 
authority  over  “  sinods,  classes,  convocation  or  assembly  of 
Ecclesiastical  Officers.”  ^ 

‘  John  Cotton,  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 

=  A  Collection  of  Original  Papers  Relative  to  the  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (Boston,  1769),  p.  27. 

'Vol.  1. 

*  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  Wonder-Working  Providence  of  Sion’s 
Saviour  in  New  England  (a.d.  1638),  p.  129. 

"  Williston  Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism, 
p.  90.  The  Seven  Articles  of  1617,  Article  6. 
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Less  unanimous  was  the  sentiment  for  abandoning  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  ancient  ritual  counted  among  its  cham¬ 
pions  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  and  his  brother  John,  “  both  of  them 
amongst  the  number  of  the  first  patentees,  men  of  estates,  and 
men  of  parts  and  port  in  the  place.”  ^  Followers  gathered 
about  them,  and  it  required  the  prompt  intervention  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Endicott  to  suppress  the  threatened  schism.  In  a  con¬ 
vention  of  both  factions  before  the  Governor,  the  nonconform¬ 
ist  ministers  of  Salem  denied  the  charge  of  separation  from 
aught  but  “  the  corruptions  and  disorders  ”  in  the  Church,  and 
declared  that  liberty  of  worship  having  been  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  long  suffering  and  exile,  they  would  make  no  use  of 
the  Common  Prayer  and  ceremonies,  “  because  they  judged 
the  imposition  of  these  things  to  be  sinful  corruptions  in  the 
worship  of  God.”  -  The  Browns  were  promptly  sent  home  to 
England.  There  they  breathed  dire  threats,  but  “  the  Lord 
so  disposed  of  all,  that  there  was  no  further  inconvenience  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  it.”  ® 

Distance  was  the  great  separator.  A  close  second  was  the 
widening  breach  in  church  observances.  The  right  hand  of 
fellowship  extended  from  Plymouth  inserted  the  additional 
wedge  of  communion  with  avowed  separatists.  With  bishop 
and  Prayer  Book  set  at  naught,  and  all  conformists  lay  and 
clerical  put  to  rout,*  the  Anglican  life  was  a  shadow  indeed. 
But  as  a  shadow  it  persisted.  What  the  Puritan  of  1630 
deemed  good  Churchmanship  is  apparent  in  a  letter  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dudley  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln.  After  the  conven- 

^  Nathaniel  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial  (6th  Ed.,  Boston, 
1855),  p.  100. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  100-101. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  101;  see,  also,  'The  Clarendon  Papers,  New  York  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.  1869  (New  York,  1870,  vol.  ii.),  p.  100. 

^  Mr.  Bright,  who  came  over  In  1629,  stood  out  for  just  one  year. 
See  Morton,  op.  cit,  p.  97. 
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tional  denial  of  Brownism,  and  an  assurance  of  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  New  England  devotion,  he  applies  this  touchstone 
of  conformity :  “We  doe  continue  to  pray  dayly  for  our 
sovereigne  lord,  the  king,  the  queene,  the  prince,  the  royal 
blood,  the  counsaile,  the  whole  state,  as  duty  bindes  us  to 
doe.”  ^ 

Further  tests  of  Churchmanship  lay  in  the  validity  of  An¬ 
glican  orders,  and  joint  participation  at  Communion.  In  the 
former,  a  compromise  retained  the  English  clergy,  yet  deferred 
to  Congregationalism  so  far  as  to  regard  their  ministry  as 
terminating  with  the  end  of  a  pastorate,^  and  renewable  only 
by  a  formal  induction  into  office.  That  clergymen  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  were  looked  upon  with  favor  is  shown  by 
the  preference  which  was  manifested  toward  “  the  most  Orth¬ 
odox  and  ablest  Christians,  and  more  especially  of  such  as  the 
Lord  had  already  placed  in  the  ministr)'.”  *  The  allusion  is 
even  more  specific  in  John  Cotton’s  statement  that  the  found¬ 
ers  of  a  new  church  first  “  inquire  out  some  one  or  other  of 
eminent  gifts,  usually  such  as  have  been  Preachers  —  of  good 
esteeme  in  England  who  may  guide  and  go  along  with  them 
in  so  great  an  action.”  *  The  work  of  organization  completed, 
prayers  are  offered  for  God’s  “  blessing  upon  themselves  and 
all  the  Churches  both  in  this  country,  and  throughout  the 
world,  especially  in  England.”  ®  Winthrop’s  account  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  “  teacher  ”  in  1630  illustrates  an 
interesting  compromise  between  the  new  Congregationalism 
and  the  historic  past.  This  nephew  of  Archbishop  Grindall 
was  inducted  into  office  with  an  “  imposition  of  hands,  but 

’  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  p.  147. 

*E.  H.  Bylngton,  The  Puritan  in  England  and  New  England,  p. 
161. 

*  Edward  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  177. 

*  J.  Cotton,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 


'  Ihid.,  p.  9. 
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with  this  protestation  by  all,  that  it  was  only  a  sign  of  election 
and  confirmation,  not  of  any  intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  re¬ 
nounce  his  ministry  he  received  in  England.”  ^  Anglican  or¬ 
ders  thus  met  a  respect  not  accorded  to  the  Anglican  liturgy. 
Detesting  all  bishops,  the  exiled  Puritans  ascribed  no  virtue  to 
the  apostolic  laying  on  of  hands.  The  claim  of  English  pastors 
to  New  England  reverence  was  personal,  or  at  best  congrega¬ 
tional  on  the  basis  of  their  earlier  ministry,  not  to  the  Church 
at  large,  but  to  its  individual  parishes. 

W’hen  the  Puritans  excluded  their  brethren  of  the  churches 
of  England  from  the  most  vital  of  all  religious  ties,  the  Com¬ 
munion,  separation  might  well  be  termed  complete.  This  we 
know  they  did,  not  even  admitting  the  children  of  Anglicans 
to  baptism.-  The  moment  when  closed  communion  barred  all 
road  to  reconciliation  and  church  unity  marks  the  passing  of 
an  era.  Old  England  and  her  national  church  were  at  most  a 
memory ;  New  England  Congregationalism  was  the  reality. 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim  were  alike  separatists,  and  to  trace  a 
mythical  connection  with  the  tottering  fabric  in  the  Mother 
Country  would  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

The  precise  date  for  the  final  parting  of  the  ways  cannot  be 
assigned  with  certainty.  John  Cotton  speaks  of  it  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact  in  1645,  It  was  probably  much  earlier,  but 
could  scarcely  have  happened  till  after  the  exile  of  Roger 
Williams  in  1636.  Little  favor  attended  even  the  more  mod¬ 
erate  efforts  of  Williams.  So  mild  a  heresy  as  his  attempt  to 
remove  the  cross  from  his  parish  church  was  opposed  as  likely 
to  offend  the  Council  for  New  England  and  the  King.®  The 
sentiment  which  curbed  the  symbols  of  radicalism,  which  im- 

’Winthrop's  Journal  (ed.  by  Jameson),  pp,  51,  52;  also  W. 
Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

*  J.  Cotton,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

’  J.  B.  Felt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1.  p.  202. 
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pelled  Plymouth  to  eject  and  Salem  to  reject  the  enthusiast 
from  a  fear  “  that  he  would  run  the  same  course  of  rigid  sep¬ 
aration  and  anabaptistry  which  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  se-baptist 
at  Amsterdam  had  done  ”  ;  ^  would  scarcely  proceed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  closed  communion,  the  final  sealing  of  the  gates 
against  the  Mother  Church.  It  was  not  until  later,  then,  some¬ 
time  between  IbSS  and  1G45,  that  the  solemn  point  was  turned, 
one  of  those  dateless  moments  in  that  historic  continuity  which 
links  the  present  with  the  past. 

If  the  Puritan  still  had  a  right  to  call  himself  an  Anglican, 
he  scorned  to  exercise  it.  If  the  theory  of  compact  taught 
him  his  membership  by  implied  compact  in  an  imperial  Britain, 
its  practical  workings  established  him  in  a  church  and  state  of 
his  own  foundation.  The  past  might  bury  its  dead.  The  Pur¬ 
itan  was  building  for  the  future. 

From  Laud’s  imprisonment  in  1641  to  the  restoration  of 
Church  and  King  was  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  the  Puritan 
and  his  Congregational  churches  reigned  supreme.^  Old  times 
were  yielding  place  to  new.  A  second  generation  was  succeed¬ 
ing  to  a  different  world.  The  ties  with  a  national  church, 
which  their  fathers  had  deemed  too  precious  to  sever,  for  them 
had  little  meaning.  Their  early  recollections,  their  impression¬ 
able  years,  had  been  stamped  with  the  form  and  with  the  spirit 
of  Congregationalism.  No  bishop  and  no  Prayer  Book  united 
them  with  the  currents  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Established 
Church.  They  remembered,  however,  that  its  persecuting 
spirit  had  driven  their  fathers  into  the  wilderness.  They  re¬ 
joiced  at  its  temporary  downfall,  and  at  the  recognition  in 
England  of  those  independent  principles  which  had  been  their 

*  N.  Morton,  op.  clt.,  p.  102. 

*  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  In  the  Seventeenth  Century,  p. 
208. 
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own  from  youth.  The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Prayer  Book 
church  was  an  alien.  Arbitrary  power  could  alone  secure  a 
footing,  for  the  Prayer  Book  in  1662,^  for  the  Church  in  1688,® 
a  weak  and  struggling  parish  in  Boston.  A  real  foothold  was 
beyond  the  power  of  despotism  itself.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  prelateless,  lacking  an  overseeing  shepherd,  representing 
a  theory  of  govermnent  and  organization  which  found  no  fa¬ 
vor  in  New  England,  led  but  a  meager  life  at  best  until  the 
American  Revolution  rendered  complete  its  separation  from 
the  state,  and  by  removing  the  strongest  ground  for  the  hatred 
and  suspicion  which  had  opposed  it,  paved  the  way  for  a  steady 
growth  which  makes  it  in  the  twentieth  century  a  potent  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Puritans. 

But  this  later  growth  of  Episcopacy  is  a  graft  upon,  not  an 
evolution  of,  Puritanism.  Rather  Puritanism  was  the  point 
of  departure  from  which  have  developed  those  protests,  at 
first  religious,  later  political,  and  more  recently  social,  which 
have  been  the  glory  of  American  democracy.  In  the  tide  of 
events  which  swept  the  Puritan  from  his  Anglican  allegiance, 
he  severed,  first,  the  religious  ties,  and  secondly,  the  political. 
In  his  present  combat  with  those  shackles  which  still  bind  the 
race,  the  Puritan,  as  leader  in  the  new  democracy,  brings  to 
the  solution  of  his  problems  a  conservatism  which  respects  the 
past,  as  well  as  an  initiative  which  dares  the  future.  That 
moderation  which  favored  the  continuation  of  Anglicanism  in 
church  and  political  life,  augurs  that  the  America  of  to-mor¬ 
row  will  be  an  evolution,  not  a  cataclysm,  from  the  America 
of  yesterday.  And  in  it,  the  Puritan,  with  all  his  Anglican  tra¬ 
ditions  and  his  New  World  achievements,  must  prove  an  his¬ 
toric  as  well  as  a  dynamic  and  creative  force. 

‘  Ellis,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 

^  Ihid.,  p.  123;  see,  also.  Prince  Society  Collections,  vol.  vl.  p.  211. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A  LACUNA  IN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D., 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

IV. 

At  the  beginning’  of  this  discussion  it  was  suggested  (p. 
93)  that  men  do  not  realize  what  is  involved  in  the  failure 
to  consider  all  of  the  facts  concerning  Jesus.  They  do  not. 
It  was  also  intimated  (p.  100)  that  modern  views  on  some 
of  these  matters  would  be  considered  later.  They  need  to 
be.  When  men  say  such  things  as  this,  “  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  thought  he  raised  the 
dead,  or  did  these  other  miraculous  things,”  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  asking  one’s  self  whether  they  know  anything  what¬ 
ever  of  the  mentality  of  Jews  either  ancient  or  modern  or 
of  the  existing  evidence  concerning  such  questions.  The 
actual  truth  is  diametrically  opposed  to  their  subjective  opin¬ 
ions,  which  disclose  a  remarkable  propensity  for  jumping  at 
conclusions  with  little  regard  for  consequences. 

The  situation  is  really  so  grave  as  to  warrant  the  use  of 
such  expressions  as,  —  an  astonishing  lack  of  historical  per¬ 
spective,  an  extraordinary  bit  of  naivete,  and  an  unaccounta¬ 
ble  dearth  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  Oriental 
psychology.  In  fact,  the  thing  itself  can  only  be  explained, 
if  one  seeks  to  excuse  it,  by  the  assumption  that  their  knowl¬ 
edge  is  wholly  that  of  books  and  that  it  has  never  been  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  their  own  little  studies, 
or  offices,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  direct  personal  touch  with 
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individuals  of  the  race  concerning  which  they  presume  to 
speak.  Indeed,  it  is  actually  to  be  doubted  whether  they 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  consult  men  who  have  had  this 
experience. 

The  ancient  Semitic  mind  was,  just  as  the  modern  Syrian 
mind  is,  quite  as  receptive  to  the  miraculous  as  the  present- 
day  rationalist's  is  proof  against  it.  Most  other  Orientals  are 
of  a  like  character.  They  believe  without  hesitation  and  with 
gladness  what  any  modern  materialist  would  regard  as  simply 
preposterous.  There  are  exceptions,  where  education  or  in¬ 
fluences  from  the  West  have  destroyed  the  childlike  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  native  character ;  but  the  rank  and  file  are  as 
depicted.  Moreover,  in  our  Saviour’s  day  even  the  educated 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  the  evidence  plainly  indicates,  did 
not  attempt  to  gainsay  the  works  of  Jesus ;  for  the  so-called 
“  Toldoth  Jeshu,”  which  is  related  to  the  Talmud,  never  be¬ 
trays,  in  spite  of  its  bitter  hostility  to  him,  any  disposition 
to  deny  his  works,  since  it  seeks  to  belittle  them  by  declaring 
that  he  did  them  with  the  help  of  Egyptian  magic.  As  he 
could  not  possibly  have  been  over  eight  or  ten  years  of  age 
when  he  left  that  country,  he  must  have  been  a  trifle  preco¬ 
cious.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

When  men  have  reached  this  degree  of  smug  self-compla¬ 
cency,  it  is  easy  to  deny  miracles,  ignore  the  evidence  of  the 
empty  tomb,  reject  as  late  accretions  the  various  accounts  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  together  with  each  and  every  claim  to 
divinity  which  he  uttered  —  modern  textual  criticism  has  ob¬ 
tained  results  diametrically  opposed  to  all  these  notions,  — 
and  then  insist  upon  the  rationalistic  dogmas  that  Jesus  was 
merely  a  man,  that  he  never  rose  from  the  dead,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  supernatural  (there  is  not  for  them, 
since  all  spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually  discerned  and  the 
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first  requisite  for  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  is  humility), 
that  there  is  no  need  for  miracles  and  never  was,  and  that, 
to  a  living  God,  “  in  our  day,  nothing  could  be  more  unneces¬ 
sary  than  miracles.” 

This  last  item  is  particularly  rich,  since  God  was  not  the 
one  who  ever  had  any  need  of  miracles.  He  could  not  have 
been.  An  ignorant  and  stiff-necked  populace  in  an  age  when 
a  majority  of  the  adults  were  no  further  along  in  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  development  than  children  of  twelve  are 
to-day  among  us  did  need  miracles,  and  they  were  vouchsafed 
unto  them.  To  judge  them  and  their  needs  and  their  con¬ 
ditions  by  modern  standards  is  simply  preposterous.  Phys¬ 
ical  miracles  are  certainly  out  of  date;  but  those  greater 
works,  the  miracles  of  grace  which  bring  to  life  the  spiritually 
dead,  are  still  with  us  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  They  are 
realities,  as  some  of  us  know  beyond  a  peradventure,  and  in¬ 
dividual  instances  are  more  astounding  than  a  physical  resur¬ 
rection  could  be.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  ignored.  Such 
things,  however,  are  not  met  with  in  a  professor’s  study. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  “  signs.”  That  is  what  they 
are  called  in  the  Greek.  As  such  they  were  intended,  and 
without  them  Jesus  would  have  been  left  with  no  adequate 
means  of  differentiating  him  from  Buddha  or  even  from 
Mohammed,  since  Confucius  would  always  have  remained 
to  furnish  a  connecting  link  between  him  and  them.  He 
would  simply  have  been  the  best  one  in  the  group,  exactly  as 
our  modern  skeptic  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was.  To 
this  the  miracles  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  That 
is  one  reason  why  they  were  employed.  Men  needed  them 
as  vouchers.  Christ  was  something  more  than  Confucius 
ever  could  be,  great  as  he  undoubtedly  was.  From  this  con¬ 
clusion  there  is  no  way  of  escape,  especially  if  the  matter  is 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  296.  4 
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sifted  to  the  bottom.  Evidence,  however,  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  when  men  zAll  —  not  to  believe.  Even  though  con¬ 
vinced,  they  still  cling  to  the  old  position  and  the  old  unbelief. 
It  is  one  of  the  i^enalties  of  being  allowed  to  choose. 

What,  then,  do  such  teachings  involve  and  where  do  they 
lead?  To  begin  with,  they  involve  this.  Either  the  New 
Testament  story  is  true  or  else  it  is  false.  If  a  part  of  it  is 
false,  the  whole  is  presumably  so;  for  the  witnesses  do  not 
change  their  identity,  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  that 
any  part  of  the  Gospel  was  ever  rewritten,  textual  criticism 
indicates  that  the  autograph  copies  were  more  pointed  in  their 
claims  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus  than  our  modern  ver¬ 
sions  are,  and  no  mortal  now  living  is  competent  to  say  that 
certain  portions  have  been  fabricated  and  added  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  story.  Furthermore,  these  are  ancient  documents  and,  as 
such,  they  have  a  standing  which  any  court  of  law  would 
recognize.  No  tampering  with  the  text  would  be  tolerated, 
and  positive  proof  to  the  contrary  would  have  to  be  produced 
before  any  part  of  them  could  be  rejected. 

A  court  would  have  to  be  shown.  Any  other  course  would 
lead  to  chaos.  It  would  mean  the  upsetting  of  every  reliable 
standard  at  the  caprice  of  an  irresponsible  judge,  and  sta¬ 
bility  would  cease  to  be.  That  result  is  approximately  what 
we  get  in  this  field  when  the  seed  is  ripe  for  the  harvest,  — 
if  we  accept  rationalism  and  follow  it  with  any  consistency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  rationalism  is  itself  irrational,  because 
it  ignores  a  large  and  important  bundle  of  testimony  and 
seeks  to  throw  it  out  of  court. 

It  rejects,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  and 
refuses  to  entertain  any  such  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  unnatural.  That  contention  may  be  granted  without  hesi¬ 
tation  ;  for  the  story  has  been  a  stumbling  block  from  the 
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start.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  imagine  how  it  could  have 
originated  if  it  was  not  true.  Where  did  it  come  from?  It 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  heathen  literature;  for  all  such  vir¬ 
gin  births,  so-called,  admit  carnal  intercourse  as  a  factor  in 
the  result,  although  they  restrict  it  to  a  god  or  a  hero.  They 
did  not  count!  Even  the  story  of  the  Saoshyawt,  or  Saviour 
who  was  to  bring  eternal  light  and  life  to  men,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Zend  Avesta '  and  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a 
parallel  to  what  Matthew  and  Luke  have  to  say,  represents 
EredaZ-fedhri  as  bathing  in  Lake  Kasava  and  there  conceiv¬ 
ing  by  the  seed  of  Zarathu^tra,  preserved  for  that  very  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  angel  Neryosang.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Bible 
story  —  it  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament  —  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  How  did  that 
happen?  If  it  is  true,  the  answer  is  easy;  but  if  it  is  false, 
the  story  itself  is  unaccountable. 

The  Jews,  from  the  start,  have  had  no  question  on  the 
subject  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  they  still  call  him,  as  they 
always  have,  apparently,  “  Jesus  the  Bastard.”  That  is  what 
he  was  if  the  New  Testament  narrative  is  false.  No  other 
conclusion  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence.  He  was 
not  the  son  of  Joseph ;  for,  as  already  shown,  his  name  counts 
for  nothing,  and  Jesus  Son-of-Joseph  or  Joseph-son  was 
merely  his  legal  name  and  that  is  all.  It  has  not  been  so 
understood;  but  that  is  not  evidence,  and  a  misunderstanding 
is  no  basis  for  argument.  Men  called  him  Jesus  Barjoseph, 
if  we  Anglicize  the  words,  and  that  has  been  translated  as 

’  The  Zend  Avesta  story  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  sur¬ 
vival,  modified  by  time,  of  the  original  promise  to  mankind,  which 
the  Jews  alone,  or  rather  the  children  of  Israel,  preserved  In  all 
Its  purity.  That  story  Is  accordingly  a  fossil,  bearing  witness  to 
a  former  age  and  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  account  of  God's  deal¬ 
ings  with  men. 
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“  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph.”  It  is  really  Jesus  Joseph-son,  as 
given  above,  and  it  was  the  only  possible  name  for  him  to  have. 
That  was  the  Jewish  custom,  and  Luke  so  indicates,  although 
his  words,  “  as  the  custom  was,”  have  been  rendered,  “  as 
was  supposed.”  That  is  another  lacuna  of  a  mild  sort;  for 
nomizo  has  reference  to  custom  or  law,  and  it  cannot  refer 
to  anything  hypothetical.  The  indications  are  that  the  people 
of  his  day  did  not  “  suppose  ”  anything  of  the  sort. 

They  knew  that  Joseph  was  not  his  father,  and  the  fact 
crops  out  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  where  it  says  (vi.  3),  “  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary  ?  ”  The  form  of  the 
question  was  hardly  an  accident,  even  if  Mary  was  in  the 
royal  line ;  for  she  is  avoided  in  both  genealogies,  since  women 
did  not  count.  Moreover,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  remark,  “  We  were  not  born  of  fornication ; 
we  have  one  Father,  even  God”  (John  viii.  41),  was  a  typ¬ 
ical  double-barreled  Oriental  insult.  In  a  word,  —  the  time 
for  mincing  matters  is  already  long  past,  —  the  whole  thing 
narrows  down  to  this :  Messiah  or  Bastard  —  Which  ?  These 
are  the  two  alternatives,  and  they  are  the  only  alternatives 
that  are  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 

Men  do  not  like  evidence.  They  prefer  to  make  up  their 
minds  without  it.  If  it  is  once  admitted,  however,  in  the 
present  instance,  and  admitted  on  a  legal  basis,  then  the 
issue  is  distinctly  drawn.  If  the  Jews  are  right,  the  whole 
Christian  world  has  been  victimized,  the  followers  of  Jesus 
are  the  dupes  of  a  monumental  fraud,  Jesus  himself  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  colossal  of  impostors,  and  his 
influence  on  the  world  is  a  miracle  so  stupendous  that  it 
cannot  be  put  into  words. 

Do  you  doubt  this?  Well,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little 
closer.  Come  down  to  our  own  day  and  postulate  a  bastard 
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of  the  twentieth  century.  Having  done  that,  try  to  make  a 
Jesus  out  of  him.  For  example,  imagine  him  saying,  “  Come 
unto  me,  .  .  .  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  Then  add  that  other 
remark,  “  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  one 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.”  Could  you  swallow 
that  —  from  a  bastard,  with  all  that  that  implies  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  heredity  ?  ”  Oh,”  you  say,  “  but  that  last  is  from 

John,  and  I  do  not  accept  John!”  Naturally.  You  cannot, 
with  your  present  tenets  concerning  Jesus,  and  escape  stulti¬ 
fication.  The  other  quotation,  however,  is  synoptic  (Matt, 
xi.  28)  and  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  What  will  you  do  with 
that?  You  believe  that  it  is  a  late  accretion.  Very  well. 
How  will  you  explain  the  fact  that  untold  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  down  through  the  centuries,  have  taken  Jesus 
at  his  word,  have  come  unto  him  for  rest,  and  now  unitedly 
declare  that  he  has  never  failed  to  make  good?  You  do  not 
know  that  this  is  so  from  experience,  since  you  are  auto¬ 
matically  estopped  from  having  any  such  experience ;  but 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  do,  and  we  bear  witness  to  its  truth. 
Do  you  think  that  we  are  deluded?  Have  these  articles,  thus 
far,  suggested  a  type  of  mind  that  is  prone  to  accept  de¬ 
lusions? 

Possibly  you  still  think  that  you  can  conceive  of  Jesus  as 
having  been  a  bastard  and  yet  the  greatest  of  all  religious 
teachers.  All  right.  If  you  can,  it  follows  that  you  can  put 
our  twentieth-century  bastard  into  his  place  and  conceive  of 
him  in  the  same  capacity.  Now,  let  us  see  you  do  it!  Bit¬ 
ter  pill  to  swallow,  isn’t  it?  But  you  will  have  to  swallow 
it  or  stand  convicted  of  intellectual  dishonesty,  and  you  can¬ 
not  squirm  out  of  the  dilemma.  Are  you  frank  enough  to 
admit  it? 

Moreover,  there  is  another  puzzle  awaiting  solution.  What 
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will  you  do  with  the  flawless  character  and  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus?  Are  they  a  natural  product  of  bastardy?  They 
are  and  always  have  been  a  source  of  wonder  and  amazement 
even  to  his  foes.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  now  admit  this 
and  call  him  “  our  brother,  Jesus.”  They  might  go  further, 
if  they  understood  Isaiah  better.  Centuries  ago  he  said :  — 
“unto  him  shall  the  nations  seek”  (xi.  10),  “he  will  bring 
forth  justice  to  the  Gentiles  ”  (xlii.  1),  “  I  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  give 
thee  .  .  .  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles”  {ih.  6),  and  “nations 
shall  come  to  thy  light”  (lx.  3).  These  are  exactly  the 
things  that  have  been  happening  the  world  over;  for  to-day 
the  Gentiles  are  tnisting  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and,  wherever 
that  is  true,  justice  prevails,  under  normal  conditions.  If, 
however,  men  lose  their  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  they 
soon  open  the  door  to  chaos  and  come  to  believe  that  might 
makes  right. 

What  should  deter  them,  if  he  was  only  a  bastard  ?  And  if  that 
is  what  he  was,  how  can  we  account  for  such  amazing  effects 
among  the  Gentiles  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  an  obscure  peasant  of 
uncertain  parentage  on  his  father’s  side,  could  pose  as  the  ^les- 
siah  and  as  a  divine  authority  on  righteousness,  and  then  make 
a  success  of  it  so  colossal  as  to  affect  the  entire  civilized  world 
not  only  in  the  centuries  immediately  following  his  own  but 
also,  with  increasing  power,  in  those  remote  from  his  own? 
Are  you  credulous  to  the  degree  required,  if  one  is  to  believe 
that  sort  of  thing  possible  in  progressive  lands  where  men 
are  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence  and  judge  accordingly? 
Those,  however,  are  the  lands  where  this  sort  of  thing  is 
most  in  evidence;  for  Christian  lands  are  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  ones  on  earth. 

Now,  note  another  thing.  On  the  cross,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tortures  which  he  had  to  undergo  because  of  his  cnici- 
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fixion,  Luke  says  (xxiii.  34)  that  he  prayed:  “Father,  for¬ 
give  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  That  prayer 
has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  men.  Would  a  fraud 
—  for  fraud  he  must  have  been,  if  he  was  merely  a  man  and 
a  bastard  at  that  —  have  been  likely  to  offer  such  a  petition 
under  such  distressing  cimcumstances  ?  To  this  question  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  answer.  Can  you  dodge  the  suspicion 
that  here,  again,  there  is,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  lacuna 
in  scholarship?  The  incongruity  appears,  however,  wherever 
men  are  gullible  enough  to  accept  and  believe  the  dogma 
that  Jesus  was  merely  a  man  and  a  natural  son  of  Joseph. 
Until  we  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  Hindu  doctrine  maya 
and  conclude  that  all  human  life  is  merely  an  illusion,  such 
a  course  seems  wholly  irrational. 

In  spite  of  that  fact,  men  take  it.  They  have  an  intellectual 
difficulty,  due  to  their  pronounced  materialism,  and  they  do 
not  stop  to  consider  the  matter  further.  They  do  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  their  difficulty  be  met ;  but  they  never  seem  to 
suspect  that  it  has  been  met  and  fully  met  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  account  as  it  stands.  All  that  is  really  needed  is  a 
restatement  of  the  case,  in  modem  terms,  so  as  to  bring  out 
what  is  actually  involved.  The  whole  thing  then  becomes 
clear.  Possibly  you  doubt  this.  If  so,  read  on.  The  ground 
will  be  covered  before  I  am  done. 

Meanwhile,  a  few  other  things  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
One  of  them  has  reference  to  a  somewhat  remarkable  novel 
which  was  published  not  many  years  ago.  The  book  is  re¬ 
markable  for  two  things  —  its  powerful  beginning  and  its 
woefully  weak  ending.  Its  author  evidently  knows  religion 
only  from  the  outside.  As  a  witty  Methodist  clergyman 
once  remarked,  “He  should  have  called  his  book  ‘  The  Out¬ 
side  of  the  Cup,’  since  that  is  as  far  as  he  ever  got.”  If  the 
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stricture  sounds  a  trifle  severe,  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
just ;  and  yet  this  man  is  constantly  quoted  by  those  who 
ought  to  know  better  as  an  authority  on  religion! 

Of  spiritual  insight  he  seems  to  have  none.  He  does 
know  the  prevalent  apostasy  of  his  own  day  and  appears  to 
be  in  essential  harmony  with  it.  As  a  result  he  has  substi-, 
tilted  externals  for  vital  religion,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
would  have  us  believe  that  care  for  man’s  physical  well¬ 
being  constitutes  the  first  tenet  of  righteousness.  Carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  his  position  would  inevitably  make 
utilitarianism  the  only  rational  guide  of  life,  and  human  self¬ 
ishness  would  thus  l>e  left  to  reign  supreme.  That  is  the 
basic  trouble  with  Germany  to-day.  Is  she  the  most  Chris¬ 
tian  of  all  the  nations?  In  a  word,  what  he  has  really  done 
is  this.  He  has  mistaken  the  fruits  of  righteousness  for 
righteousness  itself  and  has  substituted  the  outward  act  for 
the  inner  motive.  Religion,  however,  is  a  matter  of  the  heart 
and  will.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  outward  observances,  even  if 
the  said  observances  do  minister  to  the  needs  of  men.  Chris¬ 
tianity  goes  deeper  than  that. 

One  of  the  most  selfish,  suspicious,  and  treacherous  men 
that  I  ever  knew,  was  an  ardent  socialist  who  preached  ex¬ 
actly  that  sort  of  thing.  He  was  “  long  ”  on  the  teaching  of 
brotherly  love;  but  he  wanted  other  people  to  do  the  loving 
and  let  him  be  the  brother.  In  some  kinds  of  service,  he  did 
go  further  than  most  Christians  would  be  willing  to  go ;  but 
his  admission  to  me  made  it  clear  that  he  expected  to  profit 
by  it  in  the  end  and  that  his  motives  were  thoroughly  self¬ 
ish.  One  of  his  followers  once  came  to  me  in  a  time  of 
stress,  after  having  visited  him  first.  In  going,  he  remarked ; 
“  Well,  I  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  always  those  who 
talk  the  loudest  that  do  the  most.” 
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Unless  God  is  first  recognized  as  supreme  and  love  for 
him  is  substituted  for  love  of  self,  there  is  no  religion  in 
any  of  these  outward  observances.  Acts,  in  themselves,  are 
nothing.  Motives  are  everything;  for  they  alone  can  contain 
a  moral  or  a  religious  element.  While  self  remains  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  self-interest  the  dominating  factor  in  life,  religion, 
or,  at  least,  Christianity,  is  an  impossibility.  Love  must  dom¬ 
inate,  and  love  is  unselfish.  It  can  be  imitated:  but  no  imita¬ 
tion  will  answer.  It  shows  itself  in  outward  acts ;  but  to  do 
those  outward  acts  is  not  love.  It  may  look  like  it.  A  tree 
shows  its  life  in  the  growing  layers  beneath  the  bark,  and 
yet,  if  that  is  all  that  it  has,  sooner  or  later  the  storms  of 
winter  will  overthrow  it  and  expose  its  hollow  pretensions 
to  the  world.  The  heart  must  be  sound  or  the  tree  is  worth¬ 
less.  In  a  similar  way,  a  man  must  be  right  with  God,  and 
until  he  is,  he  is  not  religious,  no  matter  what  he  may  do. 
There  can  be  quite  as  much  hypocrisy  in  social  service  as 
there  often  is  in  strict  conformity  to  a  ritual.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  motive.  A  Christian  must  he  right  as  well  as  do 
right. 

Men  judge  by  appearances.  They  do  not  like  to  think. 
Consider  for  a  moment.  “  The  star  in  the  east  ”  led  the  wise 
men  west.  Where  was  it?  Where  would  it  have  to  be  to 
do  that?  They  came,  not  to  the  inn  (kataluma)  but  to  a 
dwelling  house  (oikia),  and  not  to  see  a  new-born  babe 
(brephos)  or  an  infant  (nepios)  but  a  “  little  boy  ”  (paidion). 
A  few  months  after  their  departure  Herod  slew  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  section  up  to  the  age  of  two  years.  Why?  Ob- 
serv'e  that  he  had  inquired  diligently  of  the  magi  all  about 
the  time  when  the  star  app>eared.  He  must  have  based  his 
acts  on  what  he  learned. 

Now,  notice  something  else.  The  star  had  to  excite  the 
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wonder  of  the  wise  men  and  cause  them  to  investigate  its 
meaning.  A  period  of  deliberation  followed,  during  which 
they  decided  to  seek  out  the  new  king.  Preparations  were 
next  in  order,  and  they  take  time.  The  journey  was  a  seven- 
months  affair,  and  it  must  have  involved  many  incidental  de¬ 
lays.  The  stop  in  Jerusalem  is  a  case  in  point.  Moreover, 
the  East  is  proverbially  slow.  With  Herod’s  two-year  limit 
to  set  over  against  these  considerations,  it  becomes  practically 
certain  that  the  magi  did  not  arrive  much  before  the  time 
when  Jesus  w’as  approaching  his  second  birthday.  The 
chances  are  that  he  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  One 
of  two  things  must  therefore  be  wrong,  —  the  accepted  date 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  or  the  accepted  date  of  the  death  of 
Herod.  Both  are  now  placed  in  4  b.c. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  wise  men  did  not  appear  until 
months  after  the  coming  of  the  shepherds  and  that  they  wor¬ 
shiped  a  “  young  child  ”  rather  than  an  infant.  Matthew 
knew  the  difference;  for  he  uses  ncpios  in  xi.  25  and  xxi. 
16,  and  here  he  distinctly  says  paidion.  The  implication  is 
plain.  Joseph  remained  in  Bethlehem  for  quite  a  while  and 
found  some  sort  of  a  house  to  live  in.  He  then  went  to 
Egypt  (that  would  have  been  a  hard  journey  for  a  nursing 
mother  and  babe)  ;  but  how  long  he  stayed  there  is  wholly 
problematical.  All  that  we  know  alx)ut  it  is  the  simple  fact 
that  it  was  after  the  death  of  Herod  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Nazareth.  The  only  possible  side-light  that  I 
can  discover  which  seems  to  have  any  l^earing  on  the  matter 
is  the  implication,  found  in  the  “  Toldoth  Jeshu,”  that  Jesus 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  Egypt.  He  may  have  done  so,  — 
it  would  be  desirable  to  stay  away  until  he  was  forgotten,  — 
coming  back  at  some  time  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 

If  he  did  do  that,  we  have  an  explanation  for  several  puz- 
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zling  things  in  the  story  of  his  life.  To  beg^n  with,  he  had 
a  curious  habit  of  quoting  the  Septuagint  instead  of  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  fact  may  be 
considered  as  now  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
Egypt  was  a  center  of  learning,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
possible  to  find  schools  there,  in  which  he  could  receive  in¬ 
struction.  Greek  would  be  the  language  taught  and  used, 
and  the  Septuagint  would  be  the  textbook  for  Jews.  This 
is  made  clear  by  the  modern  practice  in  Rabbinical  schools 
of  having  the  pupils  commit  to  memory  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
beginning  with  the  Pentateuch.^  “  How  knoweth  this  man 
letters,  having  never  learned?”  (John  vii.  15),  would  thus 
be  disposed  of,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  which 
now  underlie  the  Talmud  would  likewise  become  clear,  since 
they  would  also  be  taught,  at  least  in  substance,  along  with 
the  Bible  text.  This  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  such 
is  the  modern  practice  in  orthodox  Jewish  schools.  These 
traditions  constituted  the  “  Oral  Law,”  and  they  did  much 
to  rob  the  text  itself  of  its  authority.  Jesus  was  therefore 
right  in  what  he  said  of  them.  What  would  he  be  likely  to 
say  of  our  modern  traditions  —  that  is  practically  what  they 
amount  to  —  which  do  the  same  thing  ? 

Something  has  already  been  said  concerning  them  in  the 
second  and  third  papers  of  this  series.  The  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  really  so  curious  that  a  few  other  points  may  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Here  are  men  exhausting  every  phase  of  scholarly 
ingenuity  to  bolster  up  a  theory  which  seems  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  an  aged  French  physician’s  wonder,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  wherever  the  names  of  God  were  used  in  Genesis,  the 

’  Cf.  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  best  recltors,  In  battle,  was 
the  thing  which  led  to  the  practice  of  writing  the  Koran,  Instead 
of  learning  It  from  one  of  them,  after  the  death  of  Mohammed 
himself. 
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canons  of  French  style  were  disregarded!  Following  him 
and  exploiting  his  idea,  a  young  German,  writing  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  •  or  twenty-six,  coined  the  term  “  higher  criti¬ 
cism  ”  and  so  caught  the  fancy  of  speculative  scholars. 

There  was  no  sound  basis  of  fact  to  go  on,  nothing  but 
the  subjective  conclusions  of  one-track  though  brilliant  minds; 
and  yet  the  thing  took  —  in  some  quarters  —  like  wildfire. 
The  ulterior  motive  appears  to  have  been  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  authority.  Various  things  were  seized  upon  to  enforce 
the  speculative  conclusions.  Among  them  were  certain  pecul¬ 
iarities  which  the  traditional  origin  of  the  books  made  imper¬ 
ative,  and  these  were  taken  to  mean  something  quite  different 
from  what  they  did  mean.  Moreover,  after  ignoring  simple 
and  well-established  rules  of  textual  criticism,  the  sponsors 
of  the  theory  devised  other  explanations  that  were  l)Oth  un¬ 
natural  and  forced,  and  then,  assuming  that  their  explana¬ 
tions  were  the  only  ones  possible  in  the  premises,  proceeded 
to  erect  thereon  a  structure  which  they  proudly  hailed  as 
“  established.”  They  seemed  to  regard  their  position'  as  one 
that  was  impregnable.  It  was  not,  in  reality,  since  the  whole 
thing  was  a  “  bluff.”  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  was  a  royal 
bluff,  but  bluff  it  was  just  the  same,  and  it  has  now  been 
“  called  ”  so  many  times  that  its  doom  may  be  regarded  as 
sealed. 

Men  do  like  to  guess,  and  in  the  second  century  Celsus 
is  supposed  to  have  guessed  —  the  supposition  itself  looks 
like  a  guess  —  that  Luke’s  genealogy  was  that  of  Mary, 
Matthew’s  being  that  of  Joseph.  Origen  is  credited  with 
agreeing  to  that  interpretation,  and  the  guess  is  still  in 
favor.  The  chances  are  that  both  men  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood.  Matthew’s  genealogy  traces  a  descent  from  David, 
giving  the  royal  line  and  the  legal  one.  Nobody  disputes 
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that  now.  A  tradition  still  extant  in  Jerusalem  places  Mary 
in  the  royal  line  and  says  that  she  was  thus  enabled  to  enter 
the  temple  to  speak  to  the  boy  Jesus,  although  Joseph  zvas  not 
allozued  to  do  so.  Impossible  as  it  undoubtedly  seems, ^  Mat¬ 
thew’s  genealogy  must  therefore  be  Mary’s,  Luke’s  being 
that  of  Joseph.  The  guess  is  thus  exactly  reversed ;  but  the 
facts  seem  to  bear  out  the  contention. 

Matthew  does  indeed  say  (i.  16)  that  “Jacob  begat  Jo¬ 
seph  the  husband  of  Mary”  (why  was  that  put  in?);  but 
he  also  says  (i.  8)  that  Joram  begat  Uzziah,  who  was  his 
great-great-grandson,  and  that  Shealtiel  begat  Zerubbabel 
(i.  12),  although  the  latter  was  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  a  younger 
brother  of  Shealtiel,  and  therefore  his  nephew  (1  Chron.  iii. 
17-19).  He  evidently  became  Shealtiel’s  heir  and  successor 
(he  probably  married  his  daughter  as  well)  ;  but,  by  a  legal 
fiction  or  some  other  peculiar  Jewish  idiom,  he  was  reckoned 
as  his  begotten  son.  Joseph  may  therefore  have  been  re¬ 
lated  to  Jacob  in  a  similar  indirect  way.  If  Mary  was  Jacob’s 
daughter,  as  should  be  the  case,  everything  becomes  clear. 
Joseph,  having  married  her,  could  be  reckoned  as  a  son  of 
Jacob,  and  if  the  latter  made  him  his  heir  or  so  elected  or 
died  without  male  issue,  he  would  be  his  begotten  son.  His 
marriage  to  and  treatment  of  Mary  probably  settled  that. 
Tradition  makes  Joseph  and  Mary  cousins,  and  Heli  would 
thus  be  the  younger  brother  of  Jacob,  even  if  Joseph  was 
much  older  than  Mary,  as  is  commonly  believed.  Experience 
in  real  life  covers  that  point.  Mary,  however,  in  turn, 
would  become  a  daughter  of  Heli  and  would  inevitably  be 
so  spoken  of ;  for  she  would  take  her  husband’s  name,  and 
he  was  Joseph  Heli-son,  until  he  was  made  a  Jacob-son,  as 

Zerubbabel  was  a  Shealtiel-son. 

*Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  Ixxll.  p.  38;  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  327. 
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Now,  Luke’s  ascending-  genealogy  is  plainly,  as  Godet  has 
said,  a  private  instrument  drawn  up  from  the  public  records. 
Such  records,  being  official,  would  be  made  in  the  Greek 
koine,  the  language  used  by  the  Romans  in  governing  the 
Levant.  A  poor  Nu,  if  made  with  a  long  initial  stroke,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Tau  —  I  have  found  two  such  let¬ 
ters  in  my  own  notes  —  and  Luke’s  Matthat  is  therefore 
probably  Matthew’s  Matthan.  The  relationship  of  Jacob  and 
Heli  can  thus  be  accounted  for. 

Luke  omits  the  article  at  the  beginning  of  his  list,  and 
much  has  been  made  of  the  fact.  The  whole  argument  is 
certainly  wrong,  however,  since  it  is  based  on  a  misconcep¬ 
tion.  An  ancient  or  rather  a  medieval  blunder  —  it  is  in  the 
A.V.  but  not  in  the  Revisions  —  has  been  perpetuated,  and 
no  foundation  of  that  sort  can  stand.  There  is  no  union  of 
documents  or  of  different  authorities  indicated  here ;  for  hos 
enomizeto  is  idiomatic  and  means  “  as  the  custom  was.” 
Luke  so  intends  it  to  be  understood,  and  the  notion  that  the 
articles  belong  with  the  proper  names  goes  to  pieces  on  the 
rock  of  Hellenic  usage.  When  so  employed  in  Greek,  the 
article  means  “  the,”  “  the  well-known,”  “  the  one  and  only,” 
“  the  aforesaid  ” ;  but  it  cannot  mean  any  of  these  things 
here.  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  Having  used  hnios 
once,  Luke  omits  it  the  rest  of  the  way  by  a  well-known  Greek 
idiom,  and  each  tou  is  therefore  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase 
ton  huioii,  or  a  substitute  for  huiou,  each  being  an  appositive 
of  the  preceding  noun.  In  other  words,  he  says  “  the  of  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  son  of  ”  or  “  the  son  of  ”  very  much  as  he  makes 
Jesus  say  (ii.  49),  “in  the  of  the  Father  of  me.”  cn  tois  tou 
patros  mou,  in  place  of  “  in  the  house  of  my  Father.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Luke  was  a  Gentile.  He 
acted  accordingly.  What  he  says,  then,  in  effect,  is  this :  — 
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Jesus  was  enrolled  in  the  regular  way,  according  to  custom, 
even  if  he  was  not  the  ison  of  Joseph ;  and  his  full  legal  name 
thus  became  Jesus  Joseph-son  or  lesous  Baridseph.^  His 
father  (foster  father)  was,  in  turn,  called  Joseph  Heli-son, 
while  his  grandfather  was  named  Heli  Matthat(n)-son, 
Luke’s  list,  therefore,  contains  the  official  pedigree  of  Jesus 
as  a  reputed  son  of  Joseph,  and  the  line  is  unquestionably  in¬ 
tended  for  Joseph’s,  not  Marj^’s.  Her  line  is  given  by  Mat¬ 
thew.  Now,  she,  being  his  wife,  was  instrumental  in  getting 
Joseph  into  her  line  on  a  Jewish  technicality,  since  women 
never  counted  in  the  reckoning  and  it  was  necessary  to  put 

‘That  was  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  Idiom.  The  Greek  was  really 
similar,  although  the  loss  of  Its  patronymics  obscured  the  fact. 
Thus,  Simon  loanou  (John  xxi.  16)  is  an  exact  equivalent  for  Simon 
BarionO  (Matt.  xvi.  17);  for  the  omission  of  liiiiou  is  practically 
akin  to  the  loss  of  the  vowel  in  English  don’t.  So  huie  Daueid 
(Matt.  ix.  27,  Luke  xvlii.  38,  etc.),  or  huios  Daueid,  exactly  paral¬ 
lels  Bariond;  for  it  stands  for  Bordaueid.  (Cf.  Acts  iv.  36,  where 
Barnabas  is  explained  as  meaning  “  Son  of  Consolation.”)  If  a 
statement  of  fact  is  involved,  an  article  is  used  with  the  proper 
name,  as  in  Ton  Daueid,  “Of  our  David”  (Matt.  xxll.  42),  and  ho 
huios  tes  Marias,  “the  son  of  that  Mary”  (Mark  vl.  3).  Such 
forms  as  hoi  huioi  Zebadaiou  (Mark  x.  25),  huious  Zehadaiou  (Matt, 
xxvi.  37,  Luke  v.  10),  and  tol  huioi  Daueid  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15)  must 
be  taken  as  essentially  equivalent  to  single  proper  names,  in  each 
instance.  In  the  expression,  “  the  Son  of  Man,”  the  tou  with 
anthropou  is  generic.  If  the  ton  Is  omitted  In  the  corresponding 
expression,  “  the  Son  of  God,”  and  the  form  becomes  theou  huios 
(Matt.  xlv.  33  and  often),  or  huios  theou,  the  usage  is  appellative. 
The  ordinary  form,  {ho)  huios  tou  theou  (John  x.  36  and  often), 
hardly  has  the  generic  article,  so-called;  for  the  actual  meaning  is, 
“  son  of  the  one  and  only  God,”  God  being  essentially  a  proper 
name.  Certain  other  forms  require  an  article: — Simon  ho  huios 
loanou  (John  i.  42)  etc.  are  formal;  lesoun  huion  tou  Joseph  ton 
apo  Nazaret  (John  1.  45)  must  mean  “Jesus  son  of  the  well-known 
(our)  Joseph,  the-one  from  Nazareth  ”;  su  hasileus  ei  tou  Israel 
{ib.  49)  equals  “thou  art  king  of  our  Israel”;  ton  loudan  Simonos 
Iskariotou  {l.c.,  vi.  71)  means  “that  Judas  son-of-Simon  Iscariot”; 
and  ton  Saoul  huion  Keis  (Acts  xiii.  21)  equals  “  that-man  Saul 
son  of  CIS.”  If  the  article  is  not  significant  it  is  out  of  place.  Luke 
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Joseph  forward  in  her  place.  That  was  the  only  means  by 
which  she  could  figure  in  the  genealogy  —  the  Messiah  had 
to  be  of  the  royal  (her)  line,  —  and  it  will  explain  why  Jo¬ 
seph  is  called  the  husband  of  Mary.  Incidentally,  it  will 
also  explain  why  he  is  so  patently  a  mere  figurehead.  There 
were  probably  other  similar  cases  in  Matthew’s  list,  and,  as 
both  come  together  in  Matthat(n),  Luke’s  may  actually  give 
the  real  line  of  descent,  as  is  commonly  believed. 

What  Luke  really  did,  therefore,  was  this.  He  differen¬ 
tiated  the  name  of  Jesus  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  list 
by  using  “  son  ”  in  his  case  and  “  the”  in  theirs.  By  that 

therefore  has,  —  huios  Joseph  In  iv.  22,  huios  Ahraam  in  xix.  9,  and 
Daueid  huion  in  xx.  41.  He  uses  huios  theou  (i.  35),  huios  Hups- 
istou  (i.  32),  and  huios  eirenes  (x.  6)  of  Jesus  as  appellatives,  in 
the  usual  way,  while  Mark  (x.  46)  combines  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 
with  the  Greek  idiom  in  ho  huios  Tinwiou  Bartimaios,  one  expres¬ 
sion  being  a  translation  of  the  other.  Mark  also  has  (il.  14) 
Leuein  ton  tou  Halphaiou,  "  Levi  son  of  our  Alphaeus,”  in  which 
“  son  ”  and  “  our  ”  are  both  represented  by  an  idiomatic  use  of 
“  the  and  Matthew  duplicates  this  usage  in  x.  2  and  3.  Over 
against  these  facts  may  be  placed  another.  In  the  Old  Testament 
even  the  A.  V.  has  Ben-hadad  (1  Kings  xv.  18)  and  Ben-ammi  (Gen. 
xix.  38),  —  the  Hebrew  prefix  Ben-  is  the  Aramaic  prefix  Bar-,  mean¬ 
ing  son;  — and  both  Revisions  have  now  added  Ben-abinadab,  Ben- 
deker,  Ben-geber,  Ben-hesed,  Ben-hur  (1  Kings  iv.  8-13),  etc.,  thus 
recognizing  the  idiom.  This  should  suffice.  Personally,  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  astonishment  occasioned  by  the  discovery 
that  men  had  not  only  taken  the  articles  in  Luke’s  list  with  the 
proper  names  —  the  A.  V.  does  so,  as  appears  from  the  italics  —  but 
had  actually  in  all  seriousness  based  thereon  an  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment.  What  has  become  of  our  Sprachgefiilf  It  may  be  added 
that  English  has  over  seventy-five  (some  with  several  variations) 
names  ending  in  -son,  that  other  names  in  -s  (such  as  Simons) 
are  similar,  that  Scandinavian  -sen  is  the  same,  that  Mac,  Me,  M’, 
O’  (Irish),  Fitz-  (Norman),  and  Ap-  (Welsh,  as  Price  for  Ap-Rhys) 
are  all  prefixes  meaning  “  son  of,”  and  that,  instead  of  being  a 
strange  solution,  Jesus  Joseph-son  is  the. only  natural  solution  in 
the  premises.  Cf.  the  Jewish  name  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  which 
contains  both  forms.  It  is  significant. 
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means  confusion  became  impossible.  Each  man  was  made 
to  stand  out  by  himself ;  for,  while  Joseph’s  name  is  involved 
with  that  of  Jesus,  he  is  to  be  identified,  as  every  one  that 
follows  is,  unless,  we  except  Adam,  by  a  single  term  so 
arranged  that  each  individual  name  can  be  seen  in  full 
on  the  instant.  What  the  names  were  has  already  been  in¬ 
dicated.  The  whole  outline,  then,  is  a  masterpiece  of  brev- . 
ity,  lucidity,  and  completeness,  although  certain  breaks  like 
the  one  at  Zerubbabel  must  be  allowed  for. 

In  brief,  Luke  plainly  intimates  that  Jesus  was  named  in 
the  ordinary  legal  way,  following  Joseph’s  pedigree,  even  if 
he  was  not  his  father,  while  Matthew  proceeds  to  give  the 
royal  line,  or  that  of  Mary,  putting  Joseph  forward  in  her 
place  as  her  husband  and  representative.  He  therefore  treats 
Joseph  precisely  as  he  does  Zerubbabel  and  recognizes  the 
fact,  which  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
Messiah  was  of  the  royal  Davidic  line.  He  took  the  only 
way  that  lay  open  to  him  to  do  this,  falling  back  on  Jewish 
usage  and  legal  technicalities.  The  entire  matter  should 
accordingly  be  clear.  Matthew’s  line  is  that  of  Mary,^  while 
Luke’s  is  that  of  Joseph. 

’  This  conclusion  explains  one  additional  thing,  —  the  presence 
of  other  women  in  the  line.  They  were  put  in  with  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  and  their  names  indicate  what  It  was.  The  first  Is  Tamar. 
Her  story  is  told  In  Gen.  xxxviil.  12-30.  It  was  a  little  Irregular 
even  for  those  times;  but  her  son  was  duly  admitted  Into  the  royal 
line.  The  second  is  Rahab,  the  Canaanitish  woman  from  Jericho. 
This  has  been  doubted;  but  Matthew  and  Josephus  {Ant.  V.  1. 
2,  7)  agree  in  the  spelling,  and  the  other  transliteration,  in  Heb. 
xi.  31  and  Jas.  ii.  25,  which  is  an  exact  Greek  equivalent  for  Eng. 
Rahab,  is  not  sufficient  to  upset  the  old  identification.  One  spelling 
represents  HHh  by  Greek  CM,  the  other  by  an  unwritten  Rough 
Breathing.  Cf.  B^thtehem  and  also  hemiholion,  in  Greek.  That  is 
all  that  it  really  amounts  to,  and  Matthew’s  purpose  clearly  points 
to  the  Rahab  of  Josh.  vi.  25.  The  third  Is  Ruth.  She  was  a  lovely 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  296.  5 
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Into  such  an  analysis  of  the  two  genealogies  every  part  of 
the  story  will  fit.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  except  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  Jehoiakim  and  upon  Coniah  (Jer. 
xxii.  30  and  xxxvi.  30)  ;  for  the  so-called  sons  of  the  latter 
(Jeconiah  or  Jehoiachin,  1  Chron.  iii.  17-18)  were  more 
likely  his  grandsons,  being  the  children  of  his  daughter.  Neri 
was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  their  father,  exactly  as 
Luke  indicates ;  and  the  curse  was  fulfilled,  because  the  suc¬ 
cession  passed  to  another  line,  that  of  Nathan.  Jewish  usage 
will  justify  this  assumption,  and  the  difficulty  concerning 
Neri  will  be  disposed  of.  There  may  be  others  like  it. 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Is  it 
rational  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin?  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question,  one  thing  must  never  be  forgotten,  — 
the  origin  of  life  is  an  unfathomed  mystery.  Spores  in  inter¬ 
stellar  space  do  not  meet  the  difficulty.  They  merely  obscure 
the  issue.  If  they  brought  life  to  the  earth,  they  had  to  get 

Moabitess;  but  her  story  Is  a  trifle  dubious  also.  Cf.  Ruth  111. 
6-18.  She  may  have  been  and  probably  was  quite  guiltless;  but 
when  their  loose  standards  are  remembered  It  becomes  extremely 
easy  to  regard  the  matter  as  doubtful.  The  last,  except  Mary  her¬ 
self,  Is  Bathsheba,  who  Is  spoken  of  as  tes  ton  Ouriou,  “  the  of 
the-well-known  Uriah,”  thus  calling  attention  to  her  somewhat 
checkered  history  as  It  appears  in  2  Sam.  xl.  2-5.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  Jews  knew  and  did  not  believe  the  story  of  Mary. 
Matthew  supplies  them  with  four  other  women  to  think  about,  all 
accepted  as  factors  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  then  categorically 
denies  the  gossip  that  Jesus  was  a  bastard,  after  indicating  that 
Joseph  was  Mary’s  husband  and  therefore  her  sponsor.  It  was  a 
most  clever  and  effective  bit  of  work  on  Matthew’s  part;  for  It 
silenced  objections  until  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  the  Messlahshlp 
could  be  given  a  fair  hearing.  These  other  women  were  admitted 
Into  the  line  and  not  condemned.  Mary  was  no  worse,  whatever 
her  faults  may  have  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  blameless. 
Joseph’s  conduct  made  that  evident.  Therefore  Jesus  must  be  the 
Christ.  That  was  Mattliew’s  implication,  and  It  was  unanswerable. 
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it  from  somewhere.  It  is  here  and  no  one  can  deny  the  fact. 
We  must  therefore  face  it.  But  to  limit  the  original  source 
of  life  and  say  that  it,  having  once  set  the  forces  of  genera¬ 
tion  in  motion,  was  thereby  estopped  from  ever  producing 
any  variation  in  the  plan,  is  to  assume  that,  other  material 
substances  having  been  created  with  certain  definite  and  fixed 
characteristics,  the  creator  was  thereby  estopped  from  ever 
producing  those  well-known  radium  salts,  which  defy  the 
laws  that  govern  the  other  substances  and  exhibit  qualities 
entirely  at  variance  with  theirs.  If,  then,  radium  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  scientific  fact,  the  virgin  birth  can  be ;  for  radium 
is  known  only  through  its  salts  and  what  they  do,  while  the 
virgin  birth  is  attested  by  phenomena  quite  as  extraordinary 
and  fully  as  convincing. 

If  there  is  a  personal  God,  he  must  be  benevolent.  If  he 
is  benevolent,  he  must  regard  the  welfare  of  men.  If  he  re¬ 
gards  the  welfare  of  men,  he  must  in  some  way  reveal  him¬ 
self  to  them.  This  he  may  do  directly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  when  that  method  fails,  as  fail  it 
did  along  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  he  must  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  that.  In  short,  he  must  ultimately  so  reveal 
himself  to  men  that  they  must  needs  face  the  issue  and  for¬ 
sake  sin.  To  do  this,  he  must  reach  them  in  the  concrete. 
He  is  thus  practically  shut  up  to  the  expedient  of  a  Messiah.' 

*  That  Is  the  thing  for  which  Socrates  longed  in  a  nebulous  sort 
of  way.  He  had  his  “inner  light”;  but  he  wanted  to  know  why 
things  are  as  they  are.  He  was  convinced  that  there  was  a  supreme 
God,  and  he  recognized  moral  obligations;  hut  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  these  things  and  sought  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  life’s  mys¬ 
teries  in  that  connection.  He  marks  the  highest  point  attained  by 
man  without  revelation,  and  he  is  a  standing  challenge  to  those 
who  reject  it,  whether  they  do  so  directly  or  by  implication,  which 
is  now  the  fashionable  method.  Without  it  the  Bible  becomes  an 
amazing  anomaly  and  a  miracle  that  is  wholly  unaccountable. 
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But  a  Messiah  involves  a  virgin  birth,  since  by  no  possibility 
can  an  ordinary  generation  furnish  the  necessary  basis  for 
such  a  manifestation.  There  must  be  complete  freedom  of 
will  and  yet  complete  domination  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
there  must  be  both  trial  by  temptation  and  sinlessness.  Di¬ 
vinity  must  therefore  be  innate  in  the  Messiah. 

Now,  every  man  has  within  him  his  father’s  personality, 
his  mother’s,  and  his  own.  In  Jesus  the  first  was  lacking. 
The  Holy  Spirit’s  took  its  place.  The  boy  Jesus  was  therefore 
free  to  choose  between  his  mother’s  characteristics  —  the  hu¬ 
man  element  —  and  those  of  the  Spirit,  the  divine  element. 
Having  once  chosen  the  latter,  he  could  come  to  be  completely 
dominated  by  it  and  yet  remain  free,  since  that  domination 
would  be  the  result  not  only  of  his  own  deliberate  choice  or 
volition  but  also  of  his  oivn  inherent  nature,  a  peculiarity 
which  no  mere  man  or  set  of  men  would  be  likely  to  take 

I 

into  consideration  in  seeking  to  create  an  imaginary  Messiah; 
for,  simple  and  fundamental  as  it  is,  the  thing  itself  seems  to 
have  completely  escaped  all  human  observation  for  nearly 
nineteen  centuries.  That  fact  at  once  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Gospel  story  cannot  be  a  fabrication.  ^Moreover,  philosoph¬ 
ically,  psychologically,  theologically,  and  biologically,  —  ap¬ 
proach  it  from  what  angle  you  will  —  that  story  affords  the 
only  rational  basis  for  belief  in  a  Saviour. 

Dodge  this  conclusion  you  cannot,  provided  you  are  able 
to  think  clearly.  If  you  are  not  able  to  think  clearly,  your 
case  is  hopeless.  Your  will,  also,  is  free,  and  no  one  can 
compel  you  to  believe  that  which  you  are  determined  not  to 
believe.  You  may  accordingly  reject  this  solution  of  the 
problem ;  but  it  is  sound  nevertheless,  and  the  sinless  charac¬ 
ter  of  Jesus,  his  amazing  words  of  promise,  his  yet  more 
amazing  influence  upon  the  lives  of  men,  and  his  fulfillment 
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of  their  hopes  and  aspirations  all  bear  witness  to  its  truth. 
Those  who  know  him  the  best  love  him  the  most  and  believe 
in  him  the  most  thoroughly. 

The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  great  king.  Those  who  rule 
over  men’s  bodies,  however,  are  never  truly  great,  unless 
they  also  rule  over  their  hearts.  Jesus  is  the  one  sov¬ 
ereign  who  rules  over  men’s  hearts  and  so  dominates  their 
lives  in  every  particular  that  they  delight  to  do  his  will. 
Their  one  supreme  desire  is  to  please  him,  —  provided  they 
have  really  entered  in  and  become  members  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  By  nature  men  are  selfish  and  wish  to  do  what 
they  please.  He  changes  all  that,  and  self-interest  itself  is 
made  subject  to  his  will  in  those  who  truly  serve  him.  Love 
dominates,  and  love  is  fair  to  its  neighbor. 

That  in  itself  is  a  miracle  in  this  selfish  world  of  ours ; 
but  if  the  nature  of  Jesus  has  been  correctly  interpreted  thus 
far  it  is  an  inevitable  outcome  of  his  dominion.  Moreover, 
those  other  miracles  with  which  he  is  credited  become  un¬ 
avoidable;  for  they  would  be  but  ordinary  incidents  in  the 
life  of  such  a  personality,  however  impossible  they  might  be 
to  men.  God  knows  the  secret  of  the  atom  or  the  ion,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  knows  that  of  electricity.  He  has  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  both  from  the  beginning.  He  made  life  possible. 
To  limit  him  to  what  you  and  I  can  do,  even  when  he  man¬ 
ifested  himself  in  Jesus,  is  therefore  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Men  do  that,  however,  and  then  pride  themselves  on  their 
acumen !  The  chances  are  that  such  an  one  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  life  outside  his  own  narrow  circle  or  the  confines 
of  his  study ;  for  if  he  did  he  would  have  to  recognize  the 
rfiiracles  of  grace  which  in  our  day  far  outshine  those  phys¬ 
ical  miracles  of  the  first  century  that  are  now  denied. 

To  his  disciples  Jesus  said;  “greater  works  than  these 
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shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father.”  That  promise 
is  now  being  fulfilled  as  it  was  then  fulfilled  in  regenerate 
lives.  That  the  source  of  life  should  heal  the  sick  and  raise 
the  dead  was  only  natural.  To  make  over  a  human  will  is 
another  matter.  The  spiritually  dead  are  still  being  made 
alive  again,  and  that  is  a  miracle  indeed.  What  the  miracle 
doubters  need  is  a  little  personal  experience  with  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  or  some  active  rescue  mission  where  Christ  is  still 
at  work.  They  will  then  begin  to  realize  their  own  littleness 
and  lack  of  vision. 

The  word  miracle  is  an  unfortunate  one.  For  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  and  stiff-necked  generation  Jesus  did  many  works, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  “  sign  ”  —  that  is  what  they  are 
ordinarily  called  —  or  voucher  of  his  Messiahship.  To  the 
men  of  his  day,  in  simple  fairness,  he  tendered  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  divinity,  or,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  ”  the  works 
which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works 
that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  ” 
(John  V.  36).  Those  men  needed  just  such  a  display  of 
power.  It  was  the  one  thing  that  they  could  understand,  and 
he  was  therefore  merely  playing  fair  with  his  times.  To 
judge  them  by  what  we  need  to-day  is  like  expecting  boys 
of  twelve  to  behave  like  men  of  forty.  In  reality,  the  whole 
position  of  men  who  reason  on  such  a  basis  is  so  absurd  that 
it  is  difficult  to  credit  them  with  ordinary  common-sense. 

It  is  true  that  the  miracles,  so-called,  are  not  necessary  to 
the  Christian  religion  now;  but  the  reason  is  exactly  the 
thing  which  these  gentlemen  overlook,  although  they  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  see  it  because  of  their  evolutionary  tenden¬ 
cies.  Nineteen  centuries  of  growth  in  the  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures  certainly  counts  for  something,  and  if  you 
take  that  away  and  education  along  with  it  —  there  was 
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almost  nothing  that  we  would  call  education  then,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  instruction;  for,  except  in  rare  cases, 
men  did  little  more,  after  having  learned  by  heart  whatever 
their  teachers  told  them,  than  retain  it  verbatim,  —  you  will 
arrive  at  a  condition  of  things  in  which  miracles  alone  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

You  cannot  teach  boys  Calculus  before  they  understand 
ordinary  Mathematics,  as  must  be  clear  to  all ;  and  yet  some 
men  go  on  a  principle  quite  as  unpractical  as  such  at  attempt 
would  be,  although  the  inability  of  Nicodemus  to  comprehend 
the  simplest  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  is  a  standing 
challenge  to  their  notions.  Doubtless  he  did  come  to  see 
what  was  meant  in  time ;  but  the  modern  Jew  has  the  same 
difficulty,  and  he  often  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  sur¬ 
mount.  Subjective  views  are  dangerous,  and  they  sometimes 
produce  amazing  lacunas  in  what  passes  for  scholarship. 

The  miracles,  then,  are  a  vital  part  of  early  Christianity. 
Without  them  there  would  have  been  no  Christianity ;  for, 
without  them,  Jesus  never  could  have  set  up  his  Kingdom. 
The  thing  would  have  been  utterly  impossible.  Without 
them  he  never  could  have  broken  the  power  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  and  won  men  to  discipleship.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  Jewish  conservatism  or  of  the  mentality 
of  the  Hebrew  race  must  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
as  soon  as  he  honestly  weighs  all  that  was  involved  in  such 
a  revolution  as  Jesus  inaugurated.  The  miracles  were  “  signs  ” 
of  divinity  and  therefore  denoted  authority,  and  his  hearers 
acted  accordingly  when  he  summoned  them  to  his  side  and 
bade  them  become  fishers  of  men. 

But  if  he  was  divine,  as  all  his  attributes,  his  words,  his 
ancient  miracles,  and  his  modern  ones  —  “  Twice-Born  Men  ” 
is  no  imaginary  picture,  it  is  fact  —  plainly  indicate,  then  one 
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other  thing  inevitably  follows.  He  rose  again  from  the  dead. 
Death  could  not  possibly  hold  him.  He  came  from  the 
source  of  life.  Nay,  he  was  the  source  of  life,  and  that  mys¬ 
terious  power  could  revivify  his  temporary  human  frame  ^ 
even  as  the  electric  current  can  take  possession  of  a  bit  of 
wire  and  make  it  “  alive.”  His  resurrection  was  therefore 
the  final  and  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  his  divine  nature, 
and  it  thus  becomes  the  very  corner  stone  of  Christianity 
itself.  The  two  stand  or  fall  together.  They  cannot  be  di¬ 
vorced.  Indeed,  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  discredit 
or  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  fact  itself  are  either  based  on 
a  surface  view  of  things  or  are  patently  disingenuous.  Men 
will  not  believe  what  they  say  they  cannot  see  or  do  not 
understand ;  but  they  continue  to  believe  that  they  have  able 
brains,  and  they  keep  right  on  eating  to  supply  their  phys¬ 
ical  needs. 

Writing  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  said,  “  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain.”  He  told  the  truth.  That  state¬ 
ment,  however,  has  a  wider  application  than  he  intended,  as 
is  shown  by  another  thing;  namely,  the  utter  failure  of  those 
who  reject  this  belief,  in  any  and  every  effort  they  may  make, 
to  lead  men  to  Christ  and  make  them  Christian  in  a  real 
sense.  Where  such  men  are  pastors  in  charge  of  a  church, 
the  churches  either  stagnate  or  become  Unitarian ;  for  there 
is  but  one  means  of  growth  —  proselyting.  Many  of  them 
do  not  seem  to  hesitate  much  about  using  it! 

The  issue  is  now  distinctly  drawn.  The  facts  of  Christ’s 
life  and  death  are  the  best  attested  facts  in  history,  and  they 
cannot  be  denied.  His  influence  in  the  world  is  gradually 
becoming  the  greatest  influence  upon  earth.  That  is  like- 

’  See  “  Our  Lord’s  Resurrection-body  ’’  by  Professor  Edward  Rob¬ 
inson,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  II.  pp.  292-312. 
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wise  clear.  But  if  he  was  not  what  he  claimed  to  be,  there 
is  no  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  have  at¬ 
tended  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel ;  for  he  must  have  been 
a  bastard  by  birth  and  therefore  a  most  remarkable  impostor, 
whose  influence  in  shaping  modern  history,  together  with  his 
power  over  the  lives  of  men,  becomes  not  merely  a  hopeless 
anomaly  but  also  a  phenomenon  that  is  without  adequate 
cause  or  reason.  Hallucination  does  not  tend  to  enlighten¬ 
ment  ;  but  Christians  are  enlightened  —  those  who  put  self- 
interest  first  and  reject  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  name  —  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  helping  others  to  become  so.  Every  real  benevolence, 
moreover,  in  all  the  world,  springs  from  some  incentive  that 
harks  back  to  Christianity ;  for  emulation  of  some  Christian 
original  is  usually  the  impelling  motive  even  where  race 
consciousness  seems  to  be  the  source  of  an  effort  in  that 
direction. 

In  the  light  of  these  things  how  is  it  possible  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  to  retain  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesiis  while 
rejecting  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  a  certain  shallowness  and  superficiality,  which  it  is  really 
charitable  to  call  a  lacuna  in  scholarship?  Men  who  do  this, 
however,  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  learning 
and  that  wisdom  will  die  with  them !  They  forget  that  most 
of  their  notions  can  be  found  in  infidel  writings  either  ancient 
or  modern.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that. 

Now,  no  man  living  can  explain  sight,  or  hearing,  or  diges¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  accurately  he  can  describe  the  processes, 
and  mystery  is  still  their  chief  characteristic.  We  never 
question  them,  however,  —  we  accept  them.  Similarly,  men 
accept  the  Gospel,  in  its  entirety,  and  find  themselves  nour¬ 
ished  spiritually.  We  do  not  need  to  know  how  or  why, 
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here,  as  we  do  not  in  taking  food  for  the  body.  Men  hear 
and  see  spiritual  things  as  well,  and  they  accept  them  also. 
The  result  is  peace. 

Summing  it  all  up,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
real  trouble  with  our  scholarship  is  this.  It  fails  to  consider 
all  the  facts.  It  concentrates  its  attention  on  the  things  that 
support  its  preconceived  theories.  It  excludes  other  perti¬ 
nent  matter.  It  fails  to  maintain  genuine  intellectual  honesty 
or  lack  of  bias.  And  it  does  not  always  make  the  attainment 
of  truth  its  first  consideration.  If  it  did,  the  faults  of  which 
it  is  guilty,  fallacies  though  they  are,  would  all  be  uninten¬ 
tional. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  after  a  brief  discussion,  a  great 
musician,  seeing  that  I  was  right  about  a  certain  matter  in 
time  relations,  suddenly  remarked :  “  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  most  men  are  bluffers ;  but  I  see  that  you  are  the 
real  thing.”  For  years  I  pondered  his  words,  —  “  most  men 
are  bluffers.”  He  had  traveled  extensively  and  was  a  man  of 
sound  common-sense.  Was  he  right?  I  am  afraid  that  he 
was.  Reputation  is  too  often  based  on  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  a  bluff,  —  sometimes  through  self-deception,  sometimes 
by  sheer  audacity.  Investigation  has  repeatedly  shown  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  I  have  acquired  an  instinctive  distrust  of 
“  specialists.”  In  money-making  such  men  are  apt  to  l3e  an 
unqualified  success,  regardless  of  what  they  do.  If  learning 
happens  to  be  the  thing  exploited,  the  result  is  the  same, — 
with  a  lacuna  in  scholarship.  In  case  the  field  chances  to  be 
theology,  the  success  is  sometimes  phenomenal ;  but  the  out¬ 
come  may  be  altogether  deplorable.  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
took  stock  of  our  religious  leaders  and  put  them  to  the  test? 
“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  EXODUS  AND  THE 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  JUDGES. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1916,  I  shov/ed  that 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt  took  place  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Pharaoh  Merneptah.  I  had  hoped  to  postpone  any  detailed 
discussion  of  the  chronology  of  the  Judges  till  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  ^ ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  sympathetic  notice  in  the  Gereformeerd  Theolo- 
gisch  Tijdschrift  (vol.  xvii.  pp.  396-401),  Dr.  G.  Ch. 
Aalders  has  urged  certain  arguments  against  my  view  which 
can  be  sufficiently  answered  on  our  present  materials.  I 
therefore  think  it  best  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  chronological  difficulties,  leaving  any  necessary 
corrections  to  be  made  if  and  when  we  have  further  ma¬ 
terials. 

Dr.  Aalders  points  out  that  there  are  three  main  views : 
viz.  (1)  that  Thothmes  HI.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  his  son  Amenhotep  H.  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus; 
(2)  that  Rameses  1 1,  and  Merneptah  were  the  rulers  in 
question;  and  (3)  that  the  event  took  place  circa  1130  b.c. 
The  last,  which  is  the  view  of  Eerdmans,  he  dismisses  sum- 

’  The  part  dealing  with  Judges  has  appeared  since  this  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  material  readings  are  noticed  in  this  article,  but  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  Kings. 
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marily  on  account  of  the  chronological  difficulties.  Against 
the  present  writer’s  contention  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in 
the  second  year  of  Merneptah,  Aalders  urges,  mainly,  the  480 
years  of  1  Kings  vi.  1.  It  is  true  that  I  dealt  with  this  very 
shortly  in  the  earlier  article,  because  I  knew  that  the  weight 
of  modern  opinion  favored  the  schematic  character  of  the 
number,  and,  consequently,  thought  that  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  could  be  left  till  fresh  textual  materials  were  avail¬ 
able  for  the  whole  period.  Aalders  makes  two  other  points.  He 
says  that  Ex.  xiv.  6  shows  that  the  Pharaoh  himself  commanded 
the  pursuit,  and  he  infers  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  Merneptah.  Lastly,  he 
says  that  in  the  Amarna  letters  the  Habiri  generally  lack  the 
determinative  for  place,  but  that  it  is  given  to  them  once. 
From  this  he  argues  that  its  absence  in  the  passage  relating 
to  Israel  in  the  Israel  stele  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  people  had  no  territory. 

We  may  clear  the  ground  by  dealing  wdth  this  third  point 
first.  As  I  am  neither  an  Assyriologist  nor  an  Egyptologist 
I  cannot  pretend  to  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  omission 
of  the  place  determinative  in  letters  written  in  one  language 
of  which  I  am  ignorant  would  or  would  not  justify  its 
omission  in  an  inscription  composed  in  another  language  of 
which  I  am  equally  ignorant.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
one  instance  in  the  Amarna  letters  may  be  due  to  a  scribal 
error  or  to  some  local  circumstance  justifying  the  usage,  but 
that  is  not  a  matter  for  me.  On  the  Israel  stele,  however, 
certain  observations  may  be  offered :  (a)  Apparently  the 

usage  we  find  there  is  the  only  one  possible,  if  Israel  was  not 
a  territorial  unit.  It  is  the  appropriate  way  and  the  only 
appropriate  way  of  speaking  of  an  Israel  on  its  wanderings. 
(b)  The  word  is  grouped  with  a  number  of  other  words 
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(Kheta,  etc.)  which  have  the  sign  for  land.  “  In  reality  it 
is  provided  with  the  sign  of  a  foreign  people,  so  that  in  con¬ 
trast  with  all  of  them  [i.e.  the  places  and  districts  named  in 
the  stanza.  H.  M.  W.j  it  is  designated  not  as  a  land  but  as 
a  tribe”  (C.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt,  Israel  [11)11],  p.  38). 
This  seems  to  be  as  good  evidence  as  can  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  circumstances,  for  obviously  the  Egyptian  poet 
could  not  look  into  the  future  and  say,  “  Israel  which  some 
thirty-eight  years  hence  will  invade  and  settle  in  Canaan.” 
(c)  Pe-kanana,  two  miles  from  Hebron,  is  not  yet  in  Israel’s 
possession.  That  would  be  inexplicable  if  the  Exodus  had 
taken  place  under  Amenhotep  II. 

The  view  that  the  Pharaoh  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea 
can  also  be  answered.  In  Ex.  xiv.  28  we  read  how  the 
waters  covered  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  of  all  the  host 
of  Pharaoh,  but  Pharaoh  himself  is  significantly  omitted. 
“  Pharaoh’s  chariots  and  his  host  ”  —  not,  be  it  observed, 
Pharaoh  —  ”  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea :  and  his  chosen  ca|>- 
tains  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea”  (xv.  4).  And  in  verse 
19  we  read  that  “  the  horses  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his 
chariots  and  his  horsemen  into  the  sea.”  That  is  not  the 
language  that  would  have  been  used  either  in  the  narrative 
or  in  the  song  of  triumph  had  Pharaoh  himself  been  among 
the  drowned.  I  quite  agree  that  Pharaoh  led  the  pursuit  in 
the  first  instance,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  he  personally  en¬ 
tered  the  sea.  Indeed,  xiv.  23  expressly  limits  the  entry  into 
the  sea  to  all  Pharaoh’s  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horse¬ 
men. 

Merneptah  was '  certainly  not  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
neither  was  Amenhotep  II.  We  have  his  mummy  which  is 
still  in  his  tomb  at  Thebes.  A  photograph  of  its  head  may 
be  found  on  a  plate  facing  page  326  of  the  second  edition  of 
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J.  H.  Breasted’s  “  History  of  Egypt.”  “  Dying  about  1420 
B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  some  twenty-six  years,  he  was  interred 
like  his  ancestors  in  the  valley  of  the  kings’  tombs,  where  his 
body  rests  to  this  day”  (p.  327).  Certainly  death  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-six  years  would  not  fit  in  with  the  chronology 
of  the  Exodus  narrative  either,  since  it  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  twenty-six  years  elapsed  l)etween  the  death  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exodus.  And  we  shall 
see  later  that  to  place  the  event  in  the  reign  of  .\menhotep 
II.  is  to  reduce  the  early  chapters  of  Exodus  to  the  level  of 
fiction  on  quite  other  grounds. 

Consequently  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus  was  not  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  no  support 
can  be  derived  from  the  text  of  Ex.  xiv.  f.  for  any  theory 
that  the  narrative  relates  to  Amenhotep  II. 

This,  therefore,  leaves  us  confronted  with  the  one  single 
argument  from  1  Kings  vi.  1. 

This  verse  is  regarded  by  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Burney,  and 
Howlett  (Catholic  Encyclopedia,  art.  “Chronology”)  as  a 
gloss.  The  reasons  urged  are  the  divergence  of  the  LXX 
and  the  artificial  character  of  the  number.  The  Septuagintal 
text  exhibits  considerable  differences.  Taking  the  readings 
of  B,  we  find  the  following  statements  in  the  order  given: — 

V.  15  [=Heb.  29]  And  Solomon  had  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
that  hare  hardens,  and  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the  moun¬ 
tains;  16  [=Heh.  30]  besides  rulers  (genitive)  that  (or  of  those 
that)  were  set  over  the  works  of  Solomon,  three  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  overseers  (nominative)  that  wrought  (nominative  participle) 
the  works.  17  [=Heb.  32b]  And  they  prepared  the  timbers  and  the 
stones  for  three  years,  vi.  1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  In  the  fourth  year,  In  the  second  month  of, the  reign  of  King 
Solomon  over  Israel,  2  f— Heb.  v.  31]  And  they  raise  great  costly 
stones,  for  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  hewed  stones,  3  [=:Heb. 
32a]  And  the  sons  [for  "builders”  by  a  different  vowel  punctua- 
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tlon]  of  Solomon  and  the  sons  of  Hiram  hewed  and  laid  them. 

4  [rzHeb.  vi.  37]  In  the  fourth  year  he  founded  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in  the  month  Neis,  even  the  second  month,  5  [=Heb.  vi.  38] 
In  the  eleventh  year  in  the  month  Baad  [a  corruption  of  Baal, 
A  for  A],  this  is  the  eighth  month,  was  the  house  finished  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  its  tale  and  all  its  fashion. 

The  text  then  proceeds  with  the  Hebrew  vi.  2,  3,  14,  4-10, 
15,  etc.,  with  variations  which  do  not  here  concern  us. 

We  need  not  enter  on  the  evidence  of  glossing  shown  by 
the  grammar  and  phraseology. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  regarding  vi.  1  as  late  are  the 
following;  It  is  claimed  that  the  continuity  of  vi.  36  and  vii. 
1-12  in  the  Hebrew  is  broken  by  the  insertion  of  vi.  37,  38a. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  correct  position  of  those  verses  is 
where  the  LXX  places  them,  verse  1  becomes  superfluous. 
Further,  verse  1  uses  for  month  in  place  of  the  ht 
of  verses  37  f.  The  number  480  is  artificial,  representing 
twelve  generations  (or  eleven  if  the  Septuagintal  440  be  pre¬ 
ferred)  of  forty  years  each.  This  of  course  is  in  accordance 
with  the  view  that  Aaron  to  Zadok  represented  twelve  gen¬ 
erations  (1  Chron.  vi.  3-8). 

To  these  considerations  may  be  added  the  fact  that  HP  71 
actually  omits  vi.  1. 

So  much  as  to  the  textual  grounds.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  there  are  historical  reasons  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  is  not  possible  in  reality  to  hold  that  a  gener¬ 
ation  was  as  long  as  forty  years  on  the  average.  And  if  the 
number  480  or  440  be  taken  as  literally  historical  in  an  arith¬ 
metical  sense,  the  statements  as  to  the  building  of  Pithom 
and  Raamses,  the  vivid  narrative  of  the  brick  making,  and 
the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  period  in  Egypt,  which 
depends  on  the  proximity  of  the  seat  of  the  court  under 
Rameses  IT.  and  Merneptah,  must  be  sacrificed.  Nor  will  the 
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narrative  of  the  conquest  be  intelligible.  Let  us  look  more 
closely  at  these  points. 

“  Every  point  in  the  story  of  the  insurrection  is  written  upon 
the  ruins  at  Pithom,  despite  all  attempts  to  discredit  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  Naville  there.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  results  of 
his  work  on  the  ground  and  have  found  every  item  of  it  correct. 
I  would  be  glad  to  go  over  the  ruins  with  any  one  who  is  skep¬ 
tical  concerning  those  discoveries.  The  place  was  called  ‘  Pithom 
it  was  a  ‘  store  city the  bricks  were  laid  in  ‘  mortar,’  contrary 
to  the  usual  Egyptian  method  of  brick  work;  the  bricks  in  the 
lower  courses  were  well  filled  with  good  clean  straw,  those  of  the 
middle  courses  were  made  with  stubble  mixed  with  weeds  and  all 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  while  the  bricks  of  the  upper  courses  were 
made  of  Nile  mud  without  the  admixture  of  any  binding  material 
whatever;  and  all  these  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  re¬ 
gion  of  ‘  Succoth  ’  as  the  Bible  asserts  ”  (Kyle,  Bib.  .Sac.,  Jan., 
1917,  p.  10). 

This  testimony  would  in  itself  be  conclusive.  Added  to 
what  has  been  collected  in  the  article  on  “  The  Date  of  the 
Exodus  ”  it  is  overwhelming.  But  it  is  not  all. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  Biblical  narratives 
postulate  an  Egyptian  capital  or  capitals  near  Goshen.  This 
makes  impossible  the  assignment  of  the  events  recorded  in 
them  to  any  period  in  which  Thebes  was  the  capital.  That 
is  one  reason  why  the  story  of  Joseph  is  seen  to  relate  to  the 
age  of  the  Hyksos,  which  satisfies  this  necessary  condition. 
But  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  II.  and  any  other  post-Hyksos 
age  before  Rameses  II.  to  which  it  may  be  sought  to  assign 
the  Exodus  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements.  Here  is  the 
testimony  of  Breasted : — 

“  The  dominance  of  Egypt  in  Asiatic  affairs  had  irresistibly 
drawn  the  center  of  power  on  the  Nile  from  Thebes  to  the  Delta. 
Ikhnaton  had  rudely  broken  with  the  tradition  of  the  Empire  that 
the  Pharaoh  must  reside  at  Thebes.  It  is  probable  that  Harmhab 
returned  thither,  but  we  have  seen  that  after  the  rise  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Dynasty  Setl  I  was  obliged  to  spend  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  in  the  North,  and  we  find  him  residing  for  months  in  the 
Delta.  Rameses  IPs  projects  of  conquest  in  Asia  finally  forced 
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the  entire  abandonment  of  Thebes  as  the  royal  residence.  It  re¬ 
mained  the  religious  capital  of  the  state,  and  at  the  greater  feasts 
in  its  temple  calendar  the  Pharaoh  was  often  present,  but  his  per¬ 
manent  residence  was  in  the  north.  .  .  .  Somewhere  in  the  east¬ 
ern  Delta  he  founded  a  residence  city,  Per-Ramses,  or  ‘  House 
of  Ramses.’  Its  location  is  not  certain,  although  it  has  often  been 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Tanis;  but  it  must  have  been  close  to 
the  eastern  frontier,  for  a  poet  of  the  time  singing  of  its  beauties 
refers  to  it  as  being  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  .  .  .  Per-Ramses 
became  the  seat  of  government  and  all  records  of  state  were  de¬ 
posited  there”  (History  of  Egypt  [2d  ed.],  pp.  442 f.). 

This  shows  clearly  that  if  we  insist  on  referring  the  events 
of  the  early  chapters  of  Exodus  to  the  reigns  of  Thothmes 
III.  and  Amenhotep  II.  we  must  regard  them  as  totally  un- 
historical.  Not  only  so,  but  we  must  suppose  that  by  some 
caprice  of  fortune  they  have  acquired  the  historical  dress  of 
a  later  period,  with  the  detailed  events  and  character  of 
which  they  minutely  correspond. 

Coming  now  to  the  period  of  the  conquest,  we  may  quote 
Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie’s  description  of  the  state 
of  Syria : — 

“  Before  we  can  understand  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the 
Israelites  we  must  note  the  condition  of  the  land  at  that  time. 
Syria  had.  long  been  subject  to  Egypt.  King  Aahmes  in  1582  b.c. 
had  entered  the  south  at  Sharuhen,  after  ejecting  the  Hyksos;  and 
Tahutmes  I  had  acquired  the  whole  country  up  to  the  Euphrates 
by  about  1530.  Fifty  years  later  began  the  systematic  plunder  of 
Syria  by  raids  and  tribute,  fourteen  expeditions  being  recorded  by 
Tahutmes  III,  between  1481  and  1462  b.c.;  these  cleared  the  coun¬ 
try  of  all  the  valuables,  and  even  of  the  crops.  We  see  from  the 
annals  how  high  a  civilization  there  was  among  the  Syrians;  the 
metal  vases,  which  are  the  principal  objects  of  record,  are  finer 
than  those  which  the  Egyptians  were  making,  and  the  Syrian 
artists  were  brought  to  work  in  Egypt.  Each  succeeding  king  kept 
his  hold  on  the  country  as  tributary,  until  it  revolted  under  the 
weak  reign  of  Amenhotep  IV,  about  1370  b.c.  Sety  I  reconquered 
the  whole  up  to  the  Euphrates  in  1326,  and  his  son,  Rameses  II, 
continued  to  hold  it  till  at  least  1292  or  later.  He  afterwards  lost 
his  hold,  but  the  south  was  regained  up  to  Tyre  in  1230  by  Meren- 
ptah.  Though  lost  again  in  the  weak  reigns  of  his  successors,  Pai- 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  296.  6 
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estlne  was  reconquered  In  1195  by  Rameses  III,  when  he  crushed 
the  Amorites.  After  this  there  was  a  long  peace  on  the  Egyptian 
border  till  Shishak  in  933  plundered  Judaea;  and  this  Interval  be¬ 
tween  1195  and  933  must  comprise  the  early  history  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  In  Canaan. 

“The  frequent  plundering  by  warfare  and  draining  by  tribute 
must  have  exhausted  the  country  very  seriously;  and  under  Rame¬ 
ses  III,  the  great  league  headed  by  the  Amorites  called  forth  all  the 
possible  reserves  of  wealth.  All  this  was  finally  wrecked  by  the 
defeat,  which  left  Rameses  free  to  massacre  and  plunder  every¬ 
thing  of  his  enemies’  which  he  could  find.  It  was  no  wonder  if, 
after  such  exhaustion,  the  country  could  not  repel  the  band  of  hardy 
desert  warriors  which  burst  in  from  Moab  under  Joshua.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  land  had  been  bled  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all 
gold  and  silver  in  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Israelites,  except  a  small 
quantity  on  the  eastern  border  of  Jericho”  (Egypt  and  Israel 
[1911],  pp.  50  f.). 

This  shows  us  the  historical  preparation  of  the  land  for 
the  Israelite  conquest.  We  see  too  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  fit  that  conquest  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  conditions  of  any  earlier  period.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  it  is  certain  that  1  Kings  vi.  1  cannot  be  historically  true 
in  the  arithmetical  sense.  We  shall,  however,  see  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  founded  on  a  genuine  historical  tradition. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  fixed  era  for  chronological 
purposes.  During  the  kingdom  we  find  the  system  of  dating  by 
the  years  of  the  king's  reign,  as  is  shown  by  the  ostraca  discov¬ 
ered  at  Samaria  (see  ISBE,‘  p.  2231),  as  well  as  by  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament.  We  also  have  dating  by  outstanding 
events  (e.g.  “two  years  before  the  earthquake,”  Amos  i.  1; 
“  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan,”  Num.  xiii.  22). 
Shorter  spaces  of  time  were  often  reckoned  by  the  number 
of  years,  but  of  long  periods  only  one  figure  is  trustworthy, 
the  430  years  of  Ex.  xii.  40.  That  is  supported  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations:  (1)  it  is  not  a  multiple  of  forty; 

*  I  use  this  abbreviation  for  the  International  Standard  Bible  En¬ 
cyclopaedia. 
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(2)  it  appears  to  have  been  in  an  old  text  and  to  have  given 
rise  by  erroneous  inference  to  the  assigning  of  215  years  to ' 
the  period  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  entry  into 
Egypt;'  (3)  it  is  sustained  by  the  earlier  importance  of 
Raamses  in  the  Hyksos  period  to  which  Joseph  belongs  and 
the  location  of  the  Hyksos  capital;  and  (4)  we  have  a  stela 
erected  by  an  official  of  Rameses  II.,  named  Seti,  which  “  is 
dated  in  the  four  hundredth  wear  of  King  Opehtiset-Nubti, 
a  Hyksos  ruler.  This  remarkable  fact  shows  that  the  reign 
of  this  king  began  an  era  —  the  only  one  known  in  Egypt 
—  which  had  survived  in  use  at  Tanis  into  the  Ramessid 
times”  (Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  vol.  Hi.  p.  227).  The 
Israelites  were  therefore  not  reduced  in  this  case  to  reliance 
on  any  era  or  reckoning  of  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews  had  two  substitutes  for 
exact  chronology.  One  of  these  was  the  number  forty.  The 
excellent  article  on  “  Number  ”  by  William  Taylor  Smith 
may  be  quoted  : — 

"  The  use  of  definite  numerical  expressions  in  an  Indefinite  sense, 
that  is,  as  round  numbers,  which  Is  met  with  In  many  languages, 
seems  to  have  been  very  prevalent  In  Western  Asia  from  early 
times  to  the  present  day.  Sir.  W.  Ramsay  (Thousand  and  One 
Churches,  6)  remarks  that  the  modem  Turks  have  4  typical 
numbers  which  are  often  used  In  proper  names  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  their  exact  numerical  force — 3,  7,  40,  1,001.  The  Lyca- 
onian  district  which  gives  the  book  Its  name  is  called  Bin  Bir 
Kilisse,  ‘  The  Thousand  and  One  Churches,’  although  the  actual 
number  In  the  valley  Is  only  28.  The  modem  Persians  use  40  In 
just  the  same  way.  ‘  Forty  years  ’  with  them  often  means  ‘  many 
years’  (Brugsch,  cited  by  Kdnig,  Stilistik,  55).  This  lax  use  of 
numbers,  as  we  think,  was  probably  very  frequent  among  the  Israel¬ 
ites  and  their  neighbors.  The  Inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone 
supplies  a  very  Instructive  example.  The  Israelitish  occupation  of 
Medeba  by  Omri  and  his  son  for  half  the  reign  of  the  latter  is  there 
reckoned  (11.  7f.)  at  40  years.  As,  according  to  1  Kings  xvl.  23, 
29,  the  period  extended  to  only  23  years  at  the  most,  the  number 

*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1916,  p.  478. 
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40  must  have  been  used  very  freely  by  Mesha’s  scribe  as  a  round 
number.  It  is  probably  often  used  in  that  way  in  the  Bible  where 
it  is  remarkably  frequent,  especially  in  reference  to  periods  of 
days  or  years”  (ISBE,  p.  2158)» 

The  nearest  equivalent  to  a  chronology  was,  however,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  use  of  the  n.  or  generation.  “  In  the  fourth 
generation  they  shall  come  hither  again”  (Gen.  xv.  16); 
“  This  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations  ”  (Ex.  iii.  15)  ; 
“Consider  the  years  of  generation  and  generation”  (Deut. 
xxxii.  7);  “All  that  generation  were  gathered  to  their 
fathers”  (Judg.  ii.  10),  etc.  The  genealogies  are  in  accord 
with  this.  They  give  records  of  generations  normally  with¬ 
out  any  years. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  in  early  times  a  generation 
was  regarded  as  a  space  of  forty  years.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  probably  consider  this  an  inference  of  late  com¬ 
mentators  from  the  text  “  He  made  them  wander  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  forty  years  until  all  the  generation  .  .  .  was  con¬ 
sumed  ”  (Num.  xxxii.  13).  Of  course  the  sense  is  here  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  a  generation  is  reckoned  in  count¬ 
ing  time.  Such  a  generation  does  not  extend  to  the  death 
of  the  last  survivor  of  all  the  males  of  twenty  years  and  up¬ 
wards  who  may  be  living  at  a  particular  time,  but  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  first  and  last  generations  of  the  series) 
from  the  birth  of  an  eldest  son  to  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son. 

What,  then,  was  in  fact  the  average  length  of  such  a  gen¬ 
eration?  Professor  Petrie  has  sought  to  discover  it  from  the 
Jewish  kings.  “  The  period  of  eldest-son  generation  is  best 
fixed  by  the  certain  series  of  Jewish  kings,  Rehoboam  to 
Jehoiakin,  sixteen  generations  in  937-598  years,  or  339  years, 
averaging  twenty-one  years”  (Egypt  and  Israel,  p.  56). 

Such  a  calculation  can  at  best  be  only  very  rough.  There 
will  have  been  variations  in  different  families.  A  royal 
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house  is  not  necessarily  typical  of  others,  and  something 
depends  on  the  ages  of  the  first  and  last  members  of  the 
series  at  the  particular  dates  (in  this  instance  the  Exodus 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Temple).  But  let  us  take  the 
twenty-one  years  and  see  what  happens.  The  date  of  the 
Exodus  was  not  earlier  than  1233  nor  later  than  1223  (Bib. 
Sac.,  July,  1916,  p.  467).  Allow  252  years  for  the  twelve 
generations  and  we  reach  a  date  between  981  and  971  b.c. 
The  following  are  some  dates  that  have  been  given  for  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon  by  recent  writers:  969,  Mack  (ISBE, 
p.  641);  977  or  974,  Oettli  (Geschichte  Israels  [1905]); 
968  or  984  or  958,  Guthe  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel 
[1899]);  984,  Caldecott  (Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Diction¬ 
ary  [1908]);  974,  Petrie  (Egypt  and  Israel  [1911]);  974, 
Kittel  (art.  “  Zeitrechnung  ”  in  Real-encyklopadie  fiir  pro 
testantische  Theologie  und  Kirche  [1908]);  969,  Benzinger 
(Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart  (vol.  i.  [1909])  ; 
972,  Lehmann-Haupt  (Israel  [1911]). 

In  view  of  the  surprising  agreement  of  these  dates  with 
the  rough  reckoning  by  generations,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Massoretic  text  of  1  Kings  vi.  1  rests  on  a  true  tradition 
that  twelve  generations  elapsed  from  the  Exodus  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Temple,  although  the  verse  itself  is  clearly  the 
work  of  a  late  glossator  who  took  forty  years  to  be  the  length 
of  a  generation.  The  Septuagintal  number  440  is  presuma¬ 
bly  based  on  a  genealogical  list  which  contained  only  eleven 
names  either  because  the  average  generation  in  the  family  to 
which  it  related  was  a  couple  of  years  longer,  or  because  the 
first  and  last  members  were  of  different  ages  at  the  material 
dates  from  those  on  whom  the  Massoretic  text  relied,  or  be¬ 
cause  one  name  had  fallen  out. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  commencement  of  the 
period  has  been  reached  through  Egyptian  data,  the  end  is 
reckoned  from  Assyrian  synchronisms  with  Old  Testament 
history. 

On  this  basis  the  period  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
accession  of  David  is,  in  round  numbers,  170  years.  Greater 
precision  cannot  be  attained  till  fresh  archaeological  facts  are 
forthcoming.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  Judges. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  all  the  numbers  of  the  Massoretic 
text  be  taken  arithmetically  and  regarded  as  consecutive,  the 
period  covered  by  the  Book  of  Judges  alone  amounts  to  390 
or  410  years  according  as  Samson’s  rule  of  twenty  years  in 
the  days  of  the  Philistines  is  or  is  not  included  in  the  forty 
years  of  Philistine  oppression.  Here  are  the  data: — 

‘  A  strange  fancy  should  be  mentioned.  The  list  of  Edomite  kings 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  ff.;  T  Chron.  I.  43  ff.  begins  with  Bela,  son  of 
Beor,  of  Dlnhabah.  A  slight  alteration  of  the  name,  made  with  no 
textual  authority  whatever,  turns  this  Into  Balaam,  son  of  Beor. 
The  bearer  Is  then  Identified  with  the  Balaam  of  Num.  xxll.  (Leh- 
mann-Haupt,  Israel,  pp.  30,  32  f.).  On  this  basis  Balaam  becomes 
a  king  of  Edom  In  the  age  of  Moses!  It  Is  then  calculated  that 
thirty  years  should  be  allowed  for  a  reign,  making  240  years  for 
the  eight  kings,  the  last  of  the  series,  Hadad  II.  (1  Chron.  I.  50), 
being  identified  with  David’s  contemporary.  But  (1)  Bela  is  not 
Balaam;  (2)  Bela’s  city  was  Dlnhabah,  Balaam’s  Pethor;  (3)  Bela 
ruled  over  Edom,  Balaam  came  from  Aram-naharalm;  (4)  Bela  was 
a  king,  Balaam  a  soothsayer;  (5)  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  point 
of  contact  between  their  careers. 

This  is  an  Instance  of  the  sort  of  history  built  on  chance  resem¬ 
blances  and  a  total  Indifference  to  all  known  facts  that  has  done  so 
much  harm  to  Biblical  studies. 

For  the  rest  there  Is  nothing  In  the  list  of  Edomite  kings  that 
will  not  fit  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  but  we  have  no  means  of  de¬ 
termining  either  the  date  of  commencement  or  the  average  length 
of  the  reigns. 
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Jin>6ES. 

TEARS. 

111.  8 

Cushan-rishathalm 

8 

11 

Rest  under  Othniel 

40 

14 

Eglon 

18 

30 

Rest  after  Ehud’s  exploit 

80 

31 

After  him  Shamgar 

No  time  specified 

Iv.  3 

Jabin 

20 

v.  31 

Rest 

40 

Vi.  1 

Mldianite  forays 

7 

Tlli.  28 

Rest  under  Gideon 

40 

lx.  22 

Abimelech’s  reign 

3 

X.  2 

Tola 

23 

3 

Jair 

22 

8 

Ammonite  oppression 

18 

xll.  7 

Jephthah 

6 

9 

Ibzan 

7 

11 

Elon 

10 

14 

Abdon 

8 

xiil.  1 

Philistine  oppression 

40 

XV.  20,  xvi.  31 

Samson 

20 

To  these  must  be  added  some  time  for  Joshua  and  his 
generation  (ii.  7-10).  On  the  theory  that  a  generation  was 
forty  years,  that  would  be  the  space  of  time  required.^  In 
addition  Eli  judged  Israel  forty  (M.T.)  or  twenty  (LXX) 
years  (1  Sam.  iv.  18),  Samuel  claims  ah  unspecified  time, 
which  is  generally  taken  as  twenty  years  on  the  evidence  of 
1  Sam.  vii.  2,  and  there  is  the  reign  of  Saul,  as  to  the  length 
of  which  we  have  no  information. 

Before  considering  what  light  can  be  thrown  on  these 
figures  it  is  necessary  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  generally  treated.  It  is  customary,  on  the 
basis  of  1  Kings  vi.  1,  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a  scheme 
to  which  the  author  of  the  chronology  of  Judges  is  supposed 

^Joshua  is  said  to  have  lived  to  110  years  (Josh.  xxiv.  29),  and 
this  Is  taken  arithmetically  by  some.  But  “  one  hundred  and  ten, 
the  age  attained  by  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  22),  Is  significant  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ideal  of  longevity”  (ISBE,  p.  2162).  This  Is  probably  the 
meaning  In  Joshua  too,  and  we  cannot  venture  to  attach  a  literal 
significance  to  the  expression. 
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to  have  conformed,  according  to  which  480  years  elapsed 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon.  This  in¬ 
volves  adding  in  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  the  reign 
of  David,  and  the  opening  years  of  Solomon’s  reign.  As  the 
total  far  exceeds  480,  resort  is  had  to  various  Procrustean 
devices  to  bring  the  number  down.  The  discussion  in  recent 
years  has  been  dominated  by  T.  Ndldeke’s  paper  on  “  Die 
Chronologie  der  Richterzeit  ”  (Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik  des 
Alten  Testaments  [1869],  pp.  173-198).  He  cuts  out  all  the 
years  of  foreign  dominations,  ninety-four  in  all,  allowing 
twenty  for  the  difference  between  the  forty  years  of  Philis¬ 
tine  rule  and  the  period  of  Samson’s  judgeship.  The  basis 
for  this  is  the  contention  that  in  the  East  the  years  of  for¬ 
eign  dominations  were  added  to  those  of  the  legitimate  rulers 
(pp.  193  f.),  so  that,  e.g.,  Cushan-rishathaim’s  eight  years 
would  be  included  in  Othniel’s  forty.  Abimelech’s  three 
years  are  also  left  out  of  account,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  a  legitimate  ruler.  This  (allowing  Samuel  20)  makes  a 
total  of  440  years  plus  the  unknown  periods  of  Joshua  and 
Saul  for  the  whole  epoch  from  the  Exodus  to  the  fourth  year 
of  Solomon. 

G.  F.  Moore  (Judges  [1895],  pp.  xli.  ff.)  adopts  this 
scheme  in  principle,  but  gives  Eli  twenty  years  (with  the 
LXX)  and  cuts  out  Saul  as  an  illegitimate  ruler.  He  does 
not  explain  whether  he  regards  the  years  of  his  rule  after 
Samuel’s  death  as  included  in  David’s  short  reign  at  Hebron. 

Others  excise  the  minor  judges  as  not  belonging  to  the 
original  book. 

To  all  such  attempts  the  following  considerations  may  be 
opposed : — 

(1)  If  1  Kings  vi.  1  is  a  late  gloss,  it  cannot  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  chronology  of  Judges.  In  any  case  there  is  not 
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a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  author  of  the  book  supposed 
that  480  years  elapsed  from  the  Exodus  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  reckon  the  periods  of  oppression 
in  the  periods  of  rest  for  arithmetical  reasons.  The  Am¬ 
monite  oppression  lasted  eighteen  years,  but  the  deliverer 
Jephthah  judged  for  only  six  years.  If  the  eighteen  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  six,  the  part  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  whole. 
Similarly  the  Philistine  oppression  of  forty  years  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  Samson’s  twenty. 

(3)  Chapter  ix.  is  an  important  integral  portion  of  the 
book  and  cannot  be  cut  out.  It  most  distinctly  represents 
Abimelech  as  subsequent  to  Gideon.  Tola,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  clearly  said  to  have  arisen  after  Abimelech  (x.  1).  If 
language  has  any  meaning,  Abimelech’s  rule  is  manifestly 
included  in  the  scheme  of  the  book. 

(4)  The  author  of  Judges  must  be  taken  to  have  known 
the  meaning  of  40,  80,  20,  as  well  as  we  do;  and,  in  that 
case,  he  did  not  intend  a  strictly  arithmetical  interpretation 
to  be  placed  on  his  language  any  more  than  Mesha  can  have 
done. 

(5)  We  read  more  than  once  of  the  children  of  Israel’s 
doing  wrong.  That  cannot  have  been  an  instantaneous  pro¬ 
cess,  but  must  have  taken  some  time.  In  the  author’s  view 
it  used  to  happen  after  the  death  of  a  judge  (ii.  19),  and 
involves  an  addition  to  the  length  of  the  periods. 

(6)  The  theory  takes  no  account  of  important  Septua- 
gintal  variations. 

(7)  In  two  places  (v.  6,  x.  7),  in  addition  to  xv.  20, 
where  Samson  is  said  to  have  judged  in  the  days  of  the  Phil¬ 
istines,  we  are  given  to  understand  th^t  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  events  narrated  were  contemporaneous,  not  consecutive. 
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Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  the  data  of  the  his¬ 
torical  books  into  the  number  480  on  the  basis,  which  in 
principle  is  much  sounder,  that  some  of  the  events  overlap. 
The  most  recent  of  these  is  that  of  Mack  (ISBE,  pp.  641  f.). 
Many  of  the  considerations  which  have  been  urged  above 
against  the  theories  of  Noldeke  and  his  school  are,  however, 
fatal  to  his  scheme;  and,  moreover,  such  a  statement  as 
“  Ibzan  began  to  judge  contemporaneous  with  Elon  ”  is  di¬ 
rectly  contradicted  by  the  language  of  xii.  8-11.  Further¬ 
more,  he  relies  on  the  300  years  of  xi.  26,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  (Bib.  Sac.,  July,  1916,  pp.  478  f.),  is  due  to  a 
glossator. 

A  very  different  solution  has  been  propounded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Petrie  and  Mr.  Caldecott.  In  the  “  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archjeology  ”  for  December,  1896,  pp. 
243-249,  Petrie  divided  the  data  of  Judges  into  “  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  North  and  Galilee,  the  East  and  Moab,  and  the 
West  or  Ephraim,  and  the  Philistines,”  respectively.  He 
claimed  that — 

“  the  construction  of  the  periods  of  the  Book  of  Judges  Is  as 
follows:  — 


Judges  Hi. 

8 

North 

1st  captivity  and  deliverance 

“  111. 

14 

East 

1st  captivity  and  deliverance 

“  iv. 

3 

North 

2d  captivity  and  deliverance 

“  vl. 

1 

West 

1st  captivity  and  deliverance 

continuing  on  into 

“  X. 

3 

East 

history  to  end 

“  xii. 

11 

North 

to  end 

”  xii. 

14 

West 

to  end 

"  The  total  period  which  results  from  this  arrangement  by  locali¬ 
ties  Is  118  years  In  North,  122  years  in  East,  and  121  years  In  West.” 

He  admits  that  the  use  of  the  number  forty  imports  some 
uncertainty  into  these  figures.  His  most  recent  table  is  given 
on  page  55  of  “  Egypt  and  Israel  ”  as  follows : — 
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The  Different  Districts. 
East. 


North. 

B.C. 


1148  Chushan  of  Na- 
haraim  rules  8 
years  (iii.  8): 

1140  Othnlel  deliv¬ 
ers;  rest  40 
years  (iii.  11). 


1100  Jabln  rules  by 
Slsera  20  years 
(iv.  3). 

1080  Sisera  slain; 
rest  40  years 
(V.  31). 


1040  Elon  judges  10 
years  (xil.  11). 


1030  Saul. 


B.C. 

1152  Eglon  of  Moab 
18  years  (iii. 
14). 


1134  Ehud  delivers; 
rest  80  years 
[including  Jair 
below  (ill.  30)]. 


1076  Jair  judges;  22 
years  rest  (x. 
3). 


1054  Philistines  and 
Ammon  op¬ 
press,  18  years 

(X.  8). 


1036  Jephthah  judg¬ 
es  6  years  (xii. 
7). 

1030  Saul. 


West. 

B.C. 


1151  Midian  holds  up 
to  Jezreel  7  years 
(Vi.  1). 

1144  Gideon  delivers; 
rest  40  years  (viil. 
28). 


1104  Abimelech  king 
in  Shechem  3 
years  (ix.  22). 

1101  Tola  judges  23 
years  (x.  2). 


1078  Abdon  judges  8 
years  in  N.  (xil. 
14). 

Ibzan  judges  7 
years  in  S.  (xil. 
9). 

1070  Philistines  oppress 
40  years  (xlli.  1), 
including  Samson 
20  years  (xv.  20). 

1050  and  Samuel  judg¬ 
es  20  years  (1 
Sam.  Iv.  4;  vll. 
2;  2  Sam.  vl.  2). 


1030  Saul. 


Mr.  Caldecott  (Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary 
[1908],  p.  157)  has  a  similar  scheme,  dividing  the  judges 
into  five  groups  instead  of  three. 

Such  theories  have  the  great  merit  of  proceeding  from  the 
archaeological  data  and  sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  that  have 
been  spun  from  1  Kings  vi.  1,  but  they  suffer  from  certain 
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defects.  Forty,  its  half  (20),  and  its  double  (80)  are  taken 
too  nearly  in  an  arithmetical  sense;  the  textual  evidence  is 
neglected;  the  Exodus  is  postdated;  the  statements  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  as  to  one  judge  ruling  after  another  are 
overlooked;  Shamgar  (in  Petrie’s  scheme)  and  Eli  (in  both 
schemes)  are  omitted;  insufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  age 
of  Samuel,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  Nob  massacre,  was  the  grandson  of  Ichabod’s 
brother ;  and  the  tables  produced  contain  an  element  of 
arbitrariness.  They  give  an  impression  of  far  greater  chron¬ 
ological  exactness  than  is  attainable.  Nevertheless,  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  great  improvement  on  the  work  of  Noldeke  and  his 
followers. 

While  nothing  like  a  strict  chronology  is  possible  for  this 
period,  we  may,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  available  facts,  at 
any  rate  enable  ourselves  to  see  how  the  historical  events 
came  to  wear  their  present  chronological  appearance.  Our 
first  rule  must  be  to  put  x  for  40,  and  y  for  20,  so  as  to  make 
it  quite  clear  to  ourselves  that  we  are  dealing  with  unknown 
quantities.'  Secondly,  we  must  take  account  of  the  important 
textual  variations.  Thirdly,  we  must  follow  the  indications 
of  the  narrative. 

Some  of  the  readings  of  the  LXX  are  clearly  valueless. 
Thus  in  xii.  7  many  authorities  give  Jephthah  sixty  years 
instead  of  six;  xii.  Ilf.  (Elon)  were  omitted  in  the  pre- 
Hexaplar  text  (obviously  through  homoeoteleuton,  both  11 
and  13  beginning  with  the  same  words),  and  in  compensa¬ 
tion  many  MSS.  have  fifty  years’  rest  under  Othniel.  It  is, 

*  The  same  holds  good  of  the  age  of  Moses.  He  was  born  during 
the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  which  lasted  66  or  67  years  In  all,  and 
consequently  cannot  possibly  have  been  80  years  old  at  the  date  of 
the  Exodus  In  the  second  year  of  the  succeeding  Pharaoh,  Mer- 
neptah. 
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however,  noticeable  that  in  xii.  11  the  words  “  for  ten  years  ” 
are  omitted  by  HP  237 ;  and  this  variation  may  be  important, 
for  it  cannot  be  explained  so  easily.  We  must,  therefore, 
reckon  with  the  possibility  that  Elon’s  ten  years  are  not 
original. 

In  chapter  iii.  verses  11,  12,  and  13  are  wanting  alto¬ 
gether  in  HP  19.^  Just  let  us  examine  the  matter  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  closely.  (1)  That  Othniel  should  have  given  the 
land  forty  years’  rest  before  his  death  is  improbable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  younger  brother  or  nephew  -  of 
Caleb.  Without  taking  the  statement  as  to  Caleb’s  age  in  Josh, 
xiv.  7,  10,  in  a  literal  arithmetical  sense,  we  may  point  out 
that  he  was  one  of  the  spies  in  the  third  year  of  the  Exodus 
and  one  of  the  two  oldest  men  left  in  Israel  at  the  death  of 
Moses.  Hence  it  is  unlikely  that  a  son-in-law  of  his  lived 
through  the  period  of  Joshua  and  eight  years  of  Cushan  and 
then  had  as  many  as  forty  years  before  him.  If  40(=.r)  is 
the  correct  text,  it  probably  represents  a  small  number  in 
reality.  But  the  strange  order  is  very  noticeable.  Elsewhere 
words  as  to  the  death  of  the  judge  are  not  added  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  rest  (iii.  30,  v.  31,  viii.  28).  The  verse  is  therefore 
suspicious.  (2)  Verse  12  contains  nothing  new.  It  is  merely 
the  usual  formula.  (3)  The  Ammonites  and  Amalekites  of 
verse  13  make  no  further  appearance  in  the  narrative,  which 
deals  with  Moab  only.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  the  Amalekites 
come  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  likely  that  the  Septuagintal  MS. 
which  omits  these  verses  is  right. 

‘  See  the  Prcefatio  ad  Judices  and  also  ad  loc.  Brooke  and 
McLean,  however,  quote  b  In  this  passage,  possibly  by  a  misprint 
for  b  (6  and  b'[=HP  19]  together  constitute  b).  One  of  these 
MSS.,  19  according  to  HP,  b*  according  to  BM,  has  8  for  18  In 
verse  14. 

’  The  Hebrew  may  mean  either. 
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Another  important  reading  occurs  in  iv.  1.  The  words 
“  and  Ehud  was  dead  ”  were  missing  in  the  original  LXX 
and  added  by  Origen  under  the  asterisk.  They  appear  to 
represent  a  reader’s  gloss. 

In  iii.  30  for  80=:2.r,  f  has  70  (another  unarithmetical 
figure,  see  below).  In  iv.  3  a.^  omits  “twenty  years.”  In 
X.  2  ej  and  HP  237  have  twenty-two  for  twenty-three  as  the 
number  of  Tola’s  years,  the  Latin  has  seventy-three,  and  h  has 
twenty:  and  in  verse  3  e  omits  the  words  “  and  judged  Israel 
twenty-two  years  ”  of  Jair ;  while  q  gives  him  twenty-three 
years.  In  x.  8  m  omits  “  eighteen  years.” 

These  variants,  however,  suggest  a  further  point.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ^lassoretic  text  the  minor  judges  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  seventy  years  in  all  (Tola  23,  Jair  22,  Ibzan  7,  Elon 
10,  Abdon  8).  Now  seventy  has  the  look  of  a  schematic 
number. 

“  Seven  multiplied  hy  ten,  or  70,  was  a  very  strong  expression  of 
multitude  which  is  met  with  in  a  large  number  of  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  occurs  of  persons:  the  70  descendants  of  Jacob 
(Ex.  1.  5;  Deut.  x.  22);  the  70  elders  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxiv.  1,  9; 
Num.  xi.  16,  24  f.);  the  70  kings  ill  treated  by  Adonlbezek  (Judg. 

1.  7);  the  70  sons  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vlii,  30;  ix.  2);  the  70  descend¬ 

ants  of  Abdon  who  rode  on  70  ass-colts  (Judg.  xii.  14);  the  70  sons 
of  Ahab  (2  Kings  x.  1,  6f.);  and  the  70  Idolatrous  elders  seen  by 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  vlii.  11).  It  is  also  used  of  periods:  70  days  of 
Egyptian  mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  3);  70  years  of  trial  (Isa. 
xxili.  15,  17;  Jer.  xxv.  Ilf.;  Dan.  ix.  2;  Zee.  i.  12;  vil.  5);  the  70 

weeks  of  Daniel  (Dan.  lx.  24);  and  the  70  years  of  human  life 

(Ps.  xc.  10).  Other  noticeable  uses  of  70  are  the  70  palm  trees  of 
Elim  (Ex.  XV.  27;  Num.  xxxili.  9);  the  offering  of  70  bullocks  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  32),  and  the  offering  by  the 
heads  of  the  tribes^of  12  silver  bowls  each  of  70  shekels  (Num.  vli. 
13  ff.).”  (ISBE,  pp.  2160  f.) 

It  seems  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  seventy  years  of 
the  minor  judges  are  due  to  an  editor,  and  that  Jair  and  Elon, 
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like  Shamgar,  originally  had  no  numbers,  while  Tola  may 
have  had  20=y.  Whether  the  numbers  assigned  to  Ibzan 
and  Abdon  are  original  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly  7 
is  often  used  in  a  non-arithmetical  sense,  and  consequently 
Ibzan’s  7  may  be  original  and  yet  not  arithmetical.^  On  the 
whole,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  editor  found  some  num¬ 
bers  in  the  text  and  then  made  additions  to  bring  them  up 
to  a  total  of  70.  The  Greek  variants  enable  us  to  go  behind 
his  work. 

In  arranging  our  facts  we  must  be  careful  to  note  that  the 
book  itself  falls  into  divisions  which  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
secutive,  while  within  those  divisions  we  have  indications  of 
successive  periods  of  time. 

The  data  of  the  Book  of  Judges  for  the  epoch  after  Josh¬ 
ua’s  generation  fall  into  six  groups  (in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
pendices). 

A  lii.  7-10  Sin,  8  years’  service  to  Cushan,  delivery  by  Othniel 
(on  11-13,  see  above). 

B  lii.  14-31  Service  to  Moab  18  (v.  1.  8)  years,  delivery  by  Ehud, 
rest  for  80  (=2x)  (v.  1.  70)  years:  succession  of 
Shamgar  to  Ehud. 

C  Iv.  1-v.  31  Renewed  sin,  oppression  by  Jabin  for  20  i=zy) 
(V.  1.  no  specified  number  of)  years:  rise  of  De¬ 
borah  in  the  days  of  Shamgar  (v.  6):  rest  for 
40  (=a?)  years  (v.  31). 

D  vl.  1-x.  5  Sin  (not  stated  to  be  again),  oppression  by  Mldlan 
for  7  years,  delivery  by  Gideon,  40  (=x)  years’ 
rest  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  Ablmelech’s  reign  of  3 
years:  Tola  judges  after  Abimelech  for  23  (r.  U. 
22  and  20)  years:  after  him  Jalr  judges  for  22 
(r.  I.  23)  years  (but  according  to  e  he  merely 
lived  after  Tola  and  is  not  said  to  have  judged. 
Certainly  ver.  4  only  makes  him  a  countryside 
notable). 

’  But  in  xil.  9  y*  has  6  and  a.  3,  so  that  7  is  probably  not  orig¬ 
inal. 
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E  X.  6-xII.  15  Renewed  sin  followed  by  Philistine  (see  F)  and 
Ammonite  oppression.  The  latter  lasts  18  (or  an 
unspecified  number  of)  years  and  extends  to  all 
trans-Jordanic  Israel  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Jeph- 
thah  Judges  for  6  years:  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth 
lehem  for  7  (v.  ll.  6  and  3)  years:  after  him  Elon 
the  Zebulonite  10  years  (but  according  to  one 
Greek  MS.  no  years  are  specified) :  after  him  Ah- 
don  the  PIrathonite  judged  for  8  years. 

F xili. l-xvl.31  Renewed  sin:  40(=ar)  years’  oppression  by  the 
Philistines  during  which  Samson  judges  for  20 
(=y)  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  sin,  the  periods  of  years 
covered  by  the  various  divisions  can  be  shown  thus : — 

A  8 

B  18  (V.  I.  8)+2x 

C  V  (or  nil)-\-x 

D  7+ar+3+23  (or  22  or  20=|/)+22  (or  23  or  mO=55+a;,  or 
32+a:,  or  lO+x+y 

E  18  (or  niO +6+7  (or  6  or  3) +10  (or  nil) +8=49  or  39  or  31 
or  30  or  27  or  17 

F  X 

It  has  been  assumed  that  in  these  cases  seven  may  be 
taken  numerically,  though  this  is  far  from  certain.  In  any 
case  the  exact  figure  can  make  little  difference  where  the 
number  is  as  small  as  seven. 

We  know  that,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  B  and  C,  and  E 
and  F,  certainly  overlapped.  Probably  the  Philistine  oppres¬ 
sion  began  before  the  Ammonite  (cp.  x.  6),  though  it  may 
have  been  narrated  later  because  the  first  real  break  in  it  was 
the  battle  of  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  iv.  11-14). 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that,  while  we  are  given 
definite  information  that  suggests  overlapping  in  the  cases 
of  B  and  C  and  E  and  F,  we  are  given  no  information  that 
would  forbid  further  overlapping.  In  reality  there  is  no 
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reason  why  A  and  B  should  not  have  synchronized  in  part, 
or  B,  C,  and  D,  or  D  and  F.  The  narratives  of  the  book  are 
given  in  a  series  of  divisions.  Within  each  division  we  know 
that  a  certain  order  of  events  is  postulated,  but  except  in  the 
instances  mentioned  we  are  given  no  clue  by  the  author  to 
the  chronological  interrelation  of  the  divisions. 

We  may  now  consider  the  groups  a  little  more  in  detail. 

I  have  already  shown  that  if  Othniel  was  really  the  younger 
contemporary  of  Caleb,  the  total  amount  of  time  consumed 
by  A  cannot  represent  a  long  period  after  the  conquest.' 

The  inclusion  of  Shamgar  ben  Anath  in  B  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  He  is  not  said  to  have  judged  Israel, 
but  only  to  have  saved  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  antecedently 
improbable  in  that. 

It  is,  however,  urged  that  his  name  is  foreign.  Anath 
was  a  heathen  goddess  who  was  worshiped  in  Syria  and  Pal¬ 
estine,  and  Shamgar  is  not  a  Hebrew  name.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Hittite  Sangara.  Our  text  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  say  that  Shamgar  belonged  to  any  Israelite  tribe.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  history  there  was  no  marked  objec¬ 
tion  to  non-Israelite  peoples  other  than  certain  specified  races. 
Shamgar  may  have  belonged  to  the  foreign  elements  of  the 
very  mixed  population.  As  to  Anath  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  name  was  originally  even  more  pronouncedly  heathen, 

I 

and  that  some  part  of  it  attributing  to  Anath  divinity  or  some 
other  attribute  that  offended  the  editors  has  been  dropped. 

’  The  argument  Is  Independent  of  the  question  of  the  Identity 
of  Cushan-rlshathalm,  king  of  Aram-naharalm.  Some  (e.g.  G.  A. 
Cooke,  Judges  [1913],  p.  37)  contend  that  Aram  Is  a  corruption  of 
Edom,  and  naharalm  an  addition.  This  Is  mere  guesswork;  and 
It  Is  sought  to  buttress  It  by  making  the  Edomites  Mldlanltes, 
which  Is  most  Improbable.  There  was  no  Edomite  king  with  any 
name  at  all  resembling  Cushan-rlshathalm  during  this  period,  as 
we  know  from  the  list  In  Gen.  xxxvl.  31-39. 

Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  296.  7 
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Consequently  the  names  do  not  appear  to  support  any  con¬ 
tention. 

But  it  is  said  (e.g.  by  Cooke,  ad  loc.,  and  Macalister,  The 
Philistines  [1913],  p.  41)  that  he  “was  unknown  to  the 
author  of  iv.  1,  who  passes  at  once  from  Ehud  to  Delx)rah.’’ 
This  will  not  hold  water  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
LXX  omitted  the  gloss  “  and  Ehud  was  dead.”  Nor  should 
we  conclude  that  he  was  unknown  to  the  glossator,  since  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  song  of  Deborah.  The  inference  should 
rather  be  that  the  glossator  supposed  the  occurrences  of 
chapter  iv.  to  have  taken  place  after  the  death  of  Ehud,  but, 
as  V.  6  expressly  asserts,  in  the  days  of  Shamgar. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  difficulty  created  for  the  theory  by 
this  last  verse,  its  advocates  suggest,  without  any  textual 
evidence,  that  the  words  “  in  the  days  of  Jael  ”  are  a  gloss, 
and  that  the  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath,  to  whom  the  song 
refers,  was  really  an  oppressor,  not  a  deliverer.  This  again 
is  pure  guesswork  of  an  improbable  type.  As  it  stands,  the 
song  is  clear  enough.  Even  a  Shamgar  and  a  Jael  were 
powerless  to  deliver  till  the  rise  of  Deborah.  It  gives  her 
luster  by  comparison  with  the  most  famous  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries.  Cooke,  however,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
Shamgar  “perhaps  the  predecessor  of  Sisera  ”  (p.  57).  If 
he  was,  at  what  moment  did  Sisera  succeed  him?  Was  it 
at  the  exact  time  that  Delx)rah  arose?  Such  fancies  rest  on 
nothing,  and  really  do  not  call  for  serious  attention. 

“  Further,  an  exploit  against  the  Philistines  in  the  period 
between  Ehud  and  Deborah  comes  too  early ;  the  Philistines 
do  not  appear  in  history  as  enemies  of  Israel  till  the  time  of 
Saul  (in  the  Samson  story  they  are  not  yet  the  aggressors).” 
(Cooke.  Judges,  p.  48.)  How  about  1  Sam.  iv.-vii.?  And 
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is  it  not  clear  that  from  Judg.  x.  7  onwards  w^e  are  given  to 
understand  that  there  was  more  or  less  chronic  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites?  Does  it  not  appear 
from  the  language  of  Judg.  xiii.  5  that  before  Samson’s  birth 
the  Israelites  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines? 

Now  let  us  consider  how  far  a  conflict  at  some  time  be¬ 
tween  Ehud  and  Deborah  can  be  said  to  be  too  early.  We 
have  seen  that  the  period  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
accession  of  David  was  about  170  years,  or  eight  generations. 
,\t  the  beginning  of  that  period  we  have  the  rule  of  Joshua, 
which  must  have  lasted  some  years,  followed,  presumably  at 
some  interval,  by  eighteen  years  of  Eglon’s  oppression.  Then 
come  Ehud  and,  after  him,  Shamgar,  There  are  too  many 
unknown  quantities  in  this  list  for  us  to  express  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  time  required,  but  it  would  clearly  cover  a 
considerable  number  of  our  170  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
reckoning  back  from  David  we  find  that  his  priest  Abiathar, 
who  was  young  but  already  of  an  age  to  use  the  ephod  at, 
or  soon  after,  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
20;  xxiii.  6,  9),  was  the  grandson  of  a  brother  of  Ichabod 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  xxii.  20),  The  last-named  was  bom  after 
the  death  of  Eli,  whose  grandson  he  was  (1  Sam.  iv.  19  ff.), 
so  that  Abiathar  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Eli.  This 
involves  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  time  between 
the  battles  related  in  1  Sam.  iv.  and  the  accession  of  David. 
But  these  were  not  the  beginning  of  the  friction  between 
Israel  and  the  Philistines,  for  much  of  the  oppression  during 
which  Samson  played  a  leading  part  fell  earlier.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  Samson’s  death  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  defeats  of  Eli’s  sons.  There 
may  have  been  an  inten^al  of  some  years.  Again,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Judg.  xiii.  5  suggests  clearly  that  the  Philistine  op- 
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pression  had  begun  before  Samson’s  birth.  It  must  therefore 
have  covered  a  long  period  in  all.  For  these  reasons  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  chronological  difficulty  whatever.  The  sequence 
as  given  to  us  by  the  sources  appears  to  be  (with  many  gaps 
and  perhaps  some  overlapping),  Joshua,  Eglon,  Ehud,  Sham- 
gar,  Philistine  oppression,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  Saul  (Da¬ 
vid).  I  can  see  no  ground  for  doubting  that  these  (with 
some  interstices)  covered  eight  generations. 

But,  then,  it  is  further  urged  that  as  some  Greek  authori¬ 
ties  repeat  the  verse  about  Shamgar  after  Samson  (xvi.  31), 
we  should  transfer  it  to  that  position  (Cooke,  ad  loc.\  Macal- 
ister,  Philistines,  p.  41).  This,  however,  is  impossible,  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  either  postulating  two  Shamgars  —  one 
before  Deborah  and  the  other  after  Samson  —  or  else  re¬ 
moving  Jabin  and  Deborah  to  the  days  of  Eli  and  Samuel. 
The  Greek  variant  is  easily  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that ' 
a  glossator  noticed  the  Philistines,  and  thought  that,  as 
Samson  was  said  to  be  the  hrst  to  deliver  Israel  from  them, 
Shamgar  must  necessarily  l)e  later.^  On  the  other  hand,  had 
this  verse  and  chapters  iv.  and  v.  originally  stood  later,  their 
transposition  to  their  present  place  would  be  inexplicable. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Shamgar’s  exploit  occurred  at  a 
time  before  the  Philistines  had  succeeded  in  overrunning  any 
part  of  Israel,  and  the  verse  about  Samson’s  delivering  Israel 
refers  to  the  period  of  Philistine  rule,  not  to  the  previous 
time  of  indei>endence. 

Thus  when  the  known  facts  are  carefully  considered,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  any  chronological  difficulty  in  divisions  A, 
B,  C,  and  F.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strict  chronology  of  the 

’  Macallster  (p.  41,  n.)  also  draws  attention  to  Greek  variants  for 
Anath.  They  all,  however,  rest  on  well-known  Greek  scribal  errors, 
such  as  A  or  A  for  A,  and  give  no  ground  for  assuming  a  different 
Hebrew. 
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period  offering  actual  dates  of  some  era  for  the  various  im¬ 
portant  events  seems  impossible. 

There  remain  divisions  D  and  E.  We  must  begin  by  no¬ 
ticing  the  terms  of  1  Sam.  vii.  16  f.,  according  to  which 
Samuel  used  to  judge  Israel  at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpah, 
while  making  his  home  at  Ramah.  Clearly  he  did  not  touch 
Ephraim  and  the  North  or  the  country  East  of  the  Jordan. 

It  is  therefore  possible  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
the  view  that  our  divisions  may  have  been  partly  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  Samuel.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say 
that  any  particular  judge  other  than  Samuel  was  actually  in 
power  till  the  beginning  of  Saul’s  reign.  Interregna  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  whole  period.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  for  denying  that  some  of  the  leaders  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  may  have  been  contemporaries  of  Eli  and 
Samuel. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  length  of  time  covered 
by  D  and  E,  we  find  that  D  gave  us  55-|-.r,  or  Z^-\-x,  or 
lO-f-.r-f-y  years  as  a  minimum,  and  E  49  or  39  or  some 
smaller  number  according  to  the  readings  chosen.  As  already 
indicated,  I  think  smaller  numbers,  generally  speaking,  more 
original.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  process  of  expansion, 
but  difficult  to  see  why  existing  numbers  should  have  been 
omitted  if  authentic.  ^loreover,  the  words  lacking  in  the 
(ireek  verse  relating  to  Jair  have  all  the  appearance  of  an 
addition.^ 

Problems  that  on  our  present  materials  are  insoluble  clus¬ 
ter  round  the  notice  of  Jair.  According  to  the  Pentateuch, 
Jair,  a  Manassite,  took  the  villages  and  called  them  Havvoth 

’  In  either  case  the  chronological  difficulty  vanishes  once  it  is 
realized  that  D  and  E  may  have  overlapped.  For  instance,  the 
Ammonite  oppression  and  Jephthah  may  have  coincided  with  Tola 
or  Jair  and  the  preceding  history. 
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Jair  (Num.  xxxii.  41,  Deut.  iii.  14).  In  Judg.  x.  4  they  are 
so  called  after  the  sons  of  Jair  the  Gileadite.  That  there 
should  have  been  two  Jairs  in  different  generations  in  the 
same  family  is  altogether  probable.  But  the  place  name 
must  have  been  given  after  one  or  the  other.  Some  hold 
that  the  conquest  of  Havvoth  Jair  took  place  in  the  time  of 
the  judges.  As  it  is  expressly  assigned  to  Jair  in  the  Mosaic 
age,  and  as  the  Jair  who  lived  later  is  not  associated  with 
any  warlike  operation,  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  the 
Mosaic  Jair  conquered  the  territory,  and  that  the  notice  in 
Judges  is  due  to  an  erroneous  later  gloss.  The  second  Jair 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  local  celebrity  and  may  even 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Midianite  oppression. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  consideration  of  the  period, 
we  may  say  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  question  the 
sufficiency  of  a  series  of  eight  generations  for  all  that  is 
stated  to  have  happened  between  the  death  of  Moses  and  the 
reign  of  David.  When  the  Book  of  Judges  is  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  its  own  statements  and  the  textual 
material,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  contents  fall  into  six 
divisions  between  which  there  is  overlapping.  While  the 
figures  of  the  oppressions  may  in  most  cases  be  true  in  their 
arithmetical  sense,  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  the  same 
of  any  major  judge  except  Jephthah’,  and  there  are  good 
textual  reasons  for  doubting  the  originality  of  the  numbers 
assigned  to  at  least  three  of  the  minor  judges.  The  three 
years  of  Abimelech  may  be  accepted  as  historical.  The  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  most  cases  implies  merely  an  undefined  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  accordance  with  Semitic  usage. 

No  more  exact  chronology  is  at  present  possible.  Indeed, 
the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  book  must  see  that  it  is  not  a 
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history  of  the  period,  but  rather  a  collection  of  episodes. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
fighting  involved  in  any  of  the  conquests  of  Israel  noticed. 
Again,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  within  the  various  divis¬ 
ions  individual  judges  may  not  have  been  misplaced.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  learned  with  certainty  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  true  text  of  the  book  that  in  any  way  conflicts 
with  the  approximate  dates  given  by  archjeology  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  of  the  period. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

One  among  many  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  read¬ 
ings  for  the  Huntington  Palimpsest  is  that  they  illuminate  the 
Gospel  story  with  new  facts.  The  Gospel  picture  is  not  fur¬ 
ther  defaced  —  it  is  restored.  The  text  of  our  newly-found 
authority  gives  us  some  deeply  interesting  side-lights  on  our 
Lord’s  Passion.  In  St.  John  xiii.  11,  Eastern  Texts  read: — 

“  For  He  knew  who  should  betray  Him :  therefore  said  He,  Ye 
are  not  all  clean.” 

But  our  MS.,  partly  supported  by  the  Harley  Irish  Gospels, 
which  have  sancti  (ayioi)^  and  not  mundi  (xaBapoi)^  gives 
us  the  following: — 

“  For  He  knew  who  was  making  himself  the  messenger  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees:  therefore,  said  He,  Ye  are  not  all  holy 
(o7toi).” 

Judas  was  the  paid  agent  of  the  Scribes ;  and  it  was  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Scribes,  and  not  the  Jczvish  people,  who  crucified  Christ. 

Again,  in  St.  John  xii.  5,  Eastern  Texts  tell  us  that  Judas 
asked : — 

“  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and 
given  to  the  poor?  ” 

Rut  the  Western  Text  of  our  Palimpsest  does  not  mention 
almsgiving  and  simply  reads: — 

“  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees?  ” 

•  The  traitor  Judas  was  bound  to  the  service  of  his  real  mas¬ 
ters:  and  grudged  therefore  that  the  ointment  should  have 
been  given  to  Jesus  Christ. 

In  St.  John  xiii.  6,  Eastern  Texts  read: — 

“  Then  cometh  He  to  Simon  Peter:  and  Peter  salth  unto  Him, 
Lord,  dost  Thou  wash  my  feet?  ” 
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But  the  Western  Text  of  our  MS.  reads: — 

“  The  Lord  Jesus  was  washing  the  feet  of  Simon  Iscariot. 
Simon  Peter  saith:  Lord,  Thou  wilt  not  wash  his  feet?”^ 

The  magnificent  pathos  and  beauty  of  this  sublime  act  of  his 
Saviour  towards  Judas  has  been  expunged,  and  Simon  Peter 
substituted  for  Simon  Iscariot,  that  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter 
over  the  other  Apostles  might  be  asserted  even  in  the  order 
in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  washed  His  disciples’  feet. 

Confirmations  of  the  newly-found  text  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  late  MSS.  of  the  Fathers.  All  the  MSS.  of  the 
Fathers  have  undergone,  ever  since  the  Vulgate  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  382  A.D.,  a  searching  revision  by  the  servants  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  upheld  the  purity  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate.  The  Western  readings  of  Irenjeus,  Tertullian,  Cyp¬ 
rian.  and  other  Church  Fathers  have  undergone  more  and 
more  expurgation  in  the  process  of  recopying  their  works 
during  the  past  centuries.  Early  MSS.  of  Reatus,  such  as 
the  Morgan  MS.  (copied  in  968  a.d.),  retain  Western  read¬ 
ings  which  have  disappeared  in  MSS.  of  Reatus  copied  two 
and  a  half  centuries  later. 

Confirmations  of  Western  readings  are  now  to  be  found 
rather  from  the  indirect  Scripture  references  of  the  Fathers 
than  from  direct  quotations,  so  easy  to  alter.  In  the  editions 
of  Trenjeus,  St.  Luke  xxiii.  34,  when  directly  quoted,  is  found 
exactly  as  we  find  it  in  the  Vulgate.  Is  our  Western  read¬ 
ing  of  this  verse  to  be  condemned  because  it  is  not  found 
to-day  in  Irenjeus!  By  no  means.  For  the  earliest  MS.  of 
Irenreus  (known  as  the  Codex  Claromontanus)  at  Paris  is 
not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  and  has  doubtless  under¬ 
gone  the  same  revision  that  we  find  in  all  twelfth-century 
MSS.  of  Reatus. 

‘  The  Harley  Irish  Gospels  cancel  “  his  ”  before  “  feet,”  but  do 
not  insert  “  my,”  reading:  “  Lord,  thou  wilt  never  wash  feet?  ” 
The  Harley  Gospels  are  thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  half-way  house 
between  our  MS.  and  the  Vulgate.  Compare  St.  John  xll.  19,  where 
the  Harley  MS.  supports  our  MS.  in  reading  the  blasphemous  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Pharisees  which  is  suppressed  in  Eastern  Texts:  “Be¬ 
hold,  all  the  world  is  gone  after  One  that  hath  the  devil.” 
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But  is  it  not  possible  that  here  and  there  even  in  late  MSS. 
a  Western  reading  may  have  survived  the  attrition  of  the 
ages?  Yes,  we  have  proof  that  this  may  be  so.  In  the  Third 
Book  of  Irenreus  “Against  Heresies  ”  we  read : — 

Et  cum  tyrannidem  paterenUir:  rogabat  Patrem  ut  ignosceret 
his  qiii  8e  cruci  fixerunt  (“Because  they  .were  undkr  a  tyr.\nxv, 
He  prayed  the  Father  to  pardon  those  who  crucified  Him”). 

This  confirms  the  newly-found  Western  reading  of  Codex 
Huntingtonianus ; — 

Pater  dimitte  illis  quia  spiritibiis  serbiunt  malignis  qui  hodiunt 
spiritum  filii  hominis  (“Father,  forgive  them  because  they  are 
THE  SLAVES  OF  EVIL  SPIRITS,  which  hate  the  spirit-  of  the  Son  of 
man  ”). 

Further  confirmations  will  only  be  forthcoming  with  the 
further  study  of  early  MSS.  —  not  printed  editions  —  of  the 
Fathers,  Nothing  to  support  the  Western  Text  can  lie  gained 
from  the  testimony  of  late  MSS.,  or  of  printed  editions 
based  on  late  MSS. 

Again,  in  St.  Luke  xxii.  the  Palimpsest,  partly  supported 
by  the  Verona  Gospels,  exhibits  verses  48-51  as  follows: — 

“And  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  Simon,  thou  art  betraying  the  Son 
of  man  with  a  kiss. 

“  When  they  who  were  with  the  Lord  Jesus  heard  this,  they  said. 
Lord,  shall  we  smite  him  with  the  sword? 

“  Then  Simon  Peter,  having  a  sword,  drew  it;  and  smote  Simon 
Iscariot  and  cut  off  his  ear. 

“And  the  Lord  Jesus  said.  Forgive  him,  for  he  serveth  evil 
spirits  which  hate  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  man.  And  He  healed 
Simon  Iscariot.” 

It  was  thus  the  traitor  Judas  that  the  impetuous  St.  Peter 
struck  at  in  his  indignation  at  his  treachery.  It  was  Judas 
whom  the  Lord  Jesus  “  loved  to  the  end,”  and  whose  ear  the 
Lord  Jesus  restored. 

In  St.  John  xv.  25,  there  is  a  highly  instructive  variant 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Texts.  The  Eastern 
Texts  all  read : — 

“  That  the  word  might  be  fulfilled  which  is  written  in  their 
law;  They  hated  Me  without  a  cause.” 
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The  new  Western  witness  reads: — 

“  That  the  saying  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  might  be  fulfilled,  They 
hated  the  Holy  Spirit  without  a  cause.” 

Here  is  the  difference  between  East  and  West.  The  Eastern 
Text  would  save  man  by  law ;  the  Western  Text  would  save 
man  by  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  suppressed,  and  the  Jewish  law  substituted.  The  word 
of  God  was  made  void  of  all  meaning  in  order  to  establish 
legalism  and  Jewish  traditionalism. 

Our  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  dates  from  880  a.d.,  and  our 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  all  have  come  to  us  by 
way  of  Alexandria.  We  can  therefore  have  no  confidence 
in  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  exhibiting  the  first  form  of 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  To  condemn  the  witness 
of  our  MS.  because  its  citation  is  not  found  in  the  modern 
Hebrew  text  derived  from  late  Hebrew  MSS.  of  Isaiah,  is 
to  declare  of  a  field  long  overrun  with  tares,  that,  had  there 
ever  been  wheat  in  it,  we  should  find  the  wheat  there  to-day. 

At  least,  the  Text  now  recovered  is  the  lower  stratum, 
and  therefore  the  first  laid  down.  What  is  everywhere  laid 
above  it  and  substituted  for  it  is  the  authoritative  Vulgate, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  whole  world  from  382  a.d,  until 
1881  A.D,  In  1881  the  Alexandrian-Constantinopolitan  Text 
was  new  minted,  and  issued  with  some  additional  fourth- 
century  bctises  of  Alexandrian  Arian  grammarians.  To  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Greek  text  of  the  fourth  century  at  Alexandria 
faithfully  represented  the  Apostles’  autographs  is  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  such  a  vast  forgery  as  the  Clementine  Homilies 
passed  for  genuine  Scripture  from  the  second  century  until 
recent  times. 

E.  S.  Buchanan. 

Neii'  York  City. 

CHRIST  IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

It  is  probably  vain  to  speculate  as  to  who  were  the  first 
readers  of  this  Epistle,  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  occasion 
of  it  was  the  existing  need  of  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual 
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presence  of  Christ  in  the  world.  Very  likely  in  this  second 
half  of  the  first  century,  a  generation  after  Jesus  had  arisen 
from  the  dead,  too  many  still  put  their  faith  in  the  historical 
Jesus  and  bemoaned  the  fact  that  he  had  died.  Hence  the 
emphasis  in  our  Epistle  upon  the  “  throne  of  grace,”  the 
Session  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  ”  sameness  ”  of 
Christ,  “  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.” 

Jesus  is  presented  under  each  of  three  different  aspects. 
He  is  Son,  King,  and  Priest.  It  will  be  convenient  to  study 
the  exposition  in  that  order. 

JESUS  THE  SON. 

This  is  the  first  name  that  greets  the  reader.  On  the  one 
hand,  “  the  prophets,”  by  whom  revelation  came  in  the  past ; 
on  the  other,  the  son  (a  son)  in  whom  all  revelation  finds 
its  climax.  The  latter  is  supreme  among  prophets,  distin¬ 
guished  men  like  Moses  and  Aaron,  even  among  angels 
(iii.  2-5 ;  iv.  8). 

Congruous  with  the  statement  that  the  Son  is  begotten 
(i.  5)  he  is  said  to  be  heir  of  all  things,  and  to  bear  such  an 
unique  likeness  to  the  Father  that  he  is  “  the  effulgence  of 
his  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his  substance”  (i.  3).  One 
is  reminded  of  what  Jesus  himself  said  to  his  contemporaries. 
“He  that  beholdeth  me' beholdeth  him  that  sent  me”  (John 
xii.  45).  And  to  Philip,  when  he  asked.  “Lord,  show  us  the 
Father,”  the  answer  was,  “  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father”  (John  xiv.  9). 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  first  readers  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  questioned  whether  Jesus  enjoyed  an  “  eter¬ 
nal  preexistence  ”  or  not.  The  writer’s  high  purpose  was 
achieved  when  he  had  shown  that  the  Son  was  entitled  to 
any  appellation  or  characteristic  that  befits  God.  He  is  a 
sorry  quibbler  who  can  read  the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews  and 
doubt  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ. 

A  being  who  was  present  and  creatively  active  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  (i.  2)  not  only  of  this  earth,  but  of  “the  worlds,”  and 
who  sustains  an  immanent  relation  to  creation,  yea,  “  uphold- 
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ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power”  (i.  3),  needs  not  to 
have  his  divinity  interpreted,  or  explained  away. 

The  term  “  son  ”  as  here  used  does  not  seem  to  refer  to 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  although  our  writer  is  very  fond 
of  showing  the  reality  of  the  human  side  of  the  Lord.  The 
term  ”  son  ”  seems  rather  to  be  chosen  to  relate  this  humanly 
conditioned  and  natured  man  to  the  divine  Father  of  all. 
Certainly  the  choice  of  the  human  name  Jesus  leads  the 
writer  to  magnify  the  facts  of  his  human  experience.  His 
human  ancestry  appears  in  vii.  14 :  “  It  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  hath  sprung  out  of  Judah.”  He  was  surrounded  and 
beset  by  human  conditions  of  suffering  and  even  death.  This 
is  made  apparent  repeatedly  in  the  Epistle.  The  son  is  “  made 
perfect  through  suffering,”  and  partakes  of  the  besetments 
of  his  brethren,  being  made  like  them  in  all  things,  else  he 
could  not  properly  sympathize  with  or  help  them  (ii.  17,  18; 
V.  2). 

The  reference  to  the  perfection  of  Jesus  and  his  mastery 
of  obedience  through  his  human  experience  points  to  imma¬ 
turity  in  his  humanity,  but  nowhere  implies  that  he  was  ever 
disobedient  or  imperfect  morally.  The  immaturity  may  be 
reflected  in  the  confession,  “  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
.  .  .  not  even  .  .  .  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only  ”  (Matt.  xxiv. 
36).  And  another  of  the  Synoptics  (Luke  ii.  52)  tells  us 
that  Jesus  “  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  men.” 

No  doubt  the  man  who  wrote  the  Epistle  under  review 
was  familiar  with  much  of  the  synoptic  material ;  in  fact,  he 
gives  us  at  times  even  further  details  than  there  set  forth. 
He  knew  of  the  temptation  (ii.  18;  iv.  15)  ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  agony  in  the, garden  (v.  7-10)  he  says:  “Who  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  having  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica¬ 
tions  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  that  was  able  to 
save  him  from  death,  and  having  been  heard  for  his  godly 
fear,  though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered.”  “  Tempted  in  all  points,  like  as 
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we  are,”  points  to  a  knowledge  of  more  than  the  three  typical 
temptations  of  the  wilderness. 

In  the  view  of  this  writer,  the  name  “  Son  ”  was  applicable 
a  generation  after  his  death.  Whatever  it  predicates  of  Jesus 
still  inheres  in  him.  For  to  sin  deliberately  against  Christ 
is  to  “  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put 
him  to  an  open  shame”  (vi.  6). 

JESUS  AS  KING. 

The  references  to  the  kingship  of  Jesus  are  indirect  rather 
than  direct,  as  in  the  case  of  his  sonship.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  a  band  of  disciples  who  had  hoped  that  “  this  was  he 
who  should  have  redeemed  Israel  ”  lingered  fully  a  genera¬ 
tion  after  the  ascension.  The  First  Gospel  had  as  its  chief 
aim,  doubtless,  the  establishment  of  Jesus  as  the  King  of  the 
Jews  and  to  vindicate  the  ancient  prophecies  as  fulfilled,  after 
all,  in  his  life  and  death.  Our  writer  would  turn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  friends  in  the  Gospel  from  the  details  of  a  life 
lived  in  the  flesh  to  a  life  lived  in  and  with  them,  from  the 
historical  Jesus  to  the  mystically  present  Christ.  Hence  his 
emphasis  upon  the  “  Session  ”  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  and  the  practical  value  of  the  “  throne  of  grace.” 

The  “  Session  ”  is  mentioned  at  least  twelve  times,  in  such 
phrases  as:  “sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high  ”  (i.  3)  ;  “  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ”  (x.  12)  ; 
“  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  ”  (i.  8)  ;  and  “  en¬ 
tered  .  .  .  into  heaven  itself”  (ix.  24).  (So  i.  13;  iv.  14; 
vii.  26;  viii.  1;  ii.  9;  iv.  16,  and  other  places.) 

The  analogy  between  ^felchizedek  and  Jesus  carries  with 
it  royal  dignity  as  well  as  priestly  functions.  The  IMessianic 
expectation  of  the  Jews  was  cast  in  the  kingly  form,  hence 
the  necessity  for  our  writer  to  emphasize  the  real  kingly  na¬ 
ture  of  Jesus.  The  Epistle  dwells  little  upon  the  details  of 
the  passion  of  Christ,  even  passing  over  the  resurrection 
without  a  mention,  unless  it  be  the  benediction  in  xiii.  20, 
“  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  the  great  shepherd  of  the 
sheep.” 
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This  silence  on  the  great  topic  so  precious  to  Paul  and  so 
elaborately  treated  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
may  be  variously  explained.  The  most  likely  explanation 
seems  to  be  the  desire  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  fact  of 
a  present  and  living  Christ,  To  this  end,  details  of  the 
passion  and  even  of  the  resurrection  would  only  detract. 
Note  the  exhortations  in  the  Epistle;  as,  “Consider  .  .  . 
Jesus,  .  .  .  for  he  hath  been  accounted  worthy  of  more  glory 
than  Moses.  .  .  .  Take  heed,  .  .  .  lest  there  shall  be  in  any  one 
of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  falling  away  from  the 
living  God’’  (iii.  1-12).  Again,  the  “throne”  upon  which 
Jesus  the  King  sits  is  called  the  “  throne  of  grace.”  “  Let 
us  draw  near  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
we  may  receive  mercy,  and  may  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need  ”  (iv.  16). 

JESUS  AS  PRIEST. 

Christ  the  High  Priest  appears  often  in  the  Epistle.  Some¬ 
times  the  priestly  function  seems  closely  interwoven  with  the 
royal  and  filial ;  for,  as  the  reader  is  urged  to  draw  near  unto 
the  “  throne  of  grace  ”  with  boldness,  so  he  is  exhorted 
(x.  21  flf.)  :  “  Having  a  great  priest  over  the  house  of  God; 
let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  faith  .  .  .  and 
so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  nigh,” 

A  remarkable  analogy  is  drawn  between  a  certain  Old 
Testament  character,  Melchizedek,  and  Christ.  An  expression 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Psalm  is  coupled  with  one 
in  the  Second  Psalm  and  applied  to  Jesus  (v.  5,  6;  vii.  17)  : — 

“  Thou  art  my  Son, 

This  day  have  I  begotten  thee: 

As  he  saith  also  In  another  place. 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
After  the  order  of  Melchizedek.” 

There  is  scarcely  any  need,  knowing  the  general  manner 
in  which  Alexandrian  writers  used  the  Old  Testament,  to  find 
too  close  a  resemblance  between  Melchizedek  and  Christ.  All 
one  needs  to  know  of  the  former  is  that  he  was  not  of  the 
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regular  priestly  line,  i.e.  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as,  in  fact, 
Jesus  was  not  (Heb.  vii.  14).  Yet  Melchizedek  was  greater 
than  Levi ;  for  Levi,  in  the  person  of  his  ancestor,  Abraham, 
paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  (vii.  9,  10),  and  the  lesser  pays 
tithes  to  the  greater.  So  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Levitical  priesthood,  but  is  far  superior  to  it. 
There  are  many  particulars  in  which  that  of  Christ  excels. 

In  the  first  place,  ordinary  priests  are  men  of  infirmity 
(vii.  28)  ;  while  Jesus  is  “  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  separated 
from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens”  (vii.  26). 
Again,  the  legal  priesthood  is  inadequate.  The  argument  is: 
“  If  there  was  perfection  through  the  Levitical  priesthood, 

.  .  .  what  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest  should 
arise  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and  not  be  reckoned 
after  the  order  of  Aaron?”  (vii.  11).  That  this  new  priest  is 
better,  yea,  even  perfect,  is  confessed  in  the  saying,  “  Where¬ 
fore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw 
near  unto  God  through  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them  ”  (vii.  25).  The  writer  has  just  shown 
that  the  priests  of  the  law  are  continually  dying,  and  that  the 
law  itself  never  made  anything  perfect  (vii.  19,  23). 

As  to  their  respective  sacrifices,  the  Levitical  priests  go 
into  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  once  a  year,  with  certain 
sacrifices.  But  these  things  of  themselves  do  not  take  away 
sins.  The  reader  supposedly  admits  that  this  ceremony  is 
only  a  shadow  of  something  real,  a  type  of  something  to 
come,  since  the  same  thing  is  done  over  and  over,  year  after 
year  (x.  1).  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  could  purify  a  human  heart  from  sin  (x.  4). 

But  the  High-priest  Jesus  never  ministered  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  His  sacrifice  is  not  performed  at  stated  times. 
For  once  and  for  all  he  offered,  not  the  blood  of  animals,  but 
his  own  blood  (ix.  23-28).  The  comparison  is  clearly  shown: 
“  For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,  and  the  ashes  of  a  • 
heifer  .  .  .  sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh ;  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  .  .  .  cleanse  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?”  (ix.  13,  14). 
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Furthermore,  since  the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  is  not  the 
scene  of  Jesus’  priesthood,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
“  holy  place  ”  into  which  he  entered.  The  writer  identifies 
it  with  heaven :  “  For  Christ  entered  not  into  a  holy  place 
made  with  hands,  like  in  pattern  to  the  true;  but  into  heaven 
itself,  now  to  appear  before  the  face  of  God  for  us  ”  (ix.  24). 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THIS  MINISTRY  OF  JESUS. 

The  atonement  of  Christ  is  a  fact  apart  from  all  theory. 
The  fact  is  dependable.  “We  may  have  a  strong  encour¬ 
agement,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope 
set  before  us,  which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul  ” 
(vi.  18,  19).  Yet  it  is  possible  to  neglect  even  so  great  a  sal¬ 
vation  as  this  offered  in  Christ  (ii.  3). 

The  death  of  Christ  has  more  than  mere  subjective  value. 
This  writer  believes  that  “  apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission”  (ix.  22).  He  plainly  states:  “  VV^herefore 
Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate”  (xiii.  12).  The  believer 
must  act.  “  Let  us  therefore  go  forth  unto  him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach”  (xiii.  13).  It  is  necessary  to 
draw  near  unto  God  through  Jesus  before  he  is  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost. 

The  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  a  mere  speculative  dogma  with 
this  writer.  It  is  life  in  and  through  and  for  sinful  men.  He 
is  the  Son  made  perfect,  it  is  true,  but  perfected  through  his 
ministry  for  men.  Hence  we  have  not  an  high  priest  who 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  Jesus 
has  such  perfect  sympathy  with  men  that  he  can  succor  them 
in  their  deepest  woes  and  darkest  sins. 

Only  practical  lessons  come  from  this  treatise,  after  all. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  living  Christ,  ever  present  because  spirit¬ 
ually  accessible.  If  he  were  on  earth  bodily  Jesus  could  not 
be  a  priest  at  all  (viii.  4)  ;  but  the  throne  of  grace,  to  which 
access  is  had  by  a  “new  and  living  way”  (x.  19),  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  boon.  To  paraphrase  a  remark  of  Deissmann’s,  Chris- 
tology,  as  a  theological  science,  stands  brooding  beside  an 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  296.  8 
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empty  grave :  Christianity  as  a  life  of  hope,  the  life  thought 
of  by  our  writer,  stands  face  to  face  with  the  Living  Pres¬ 
ence,  the  Son,  the  King,  but  most  of  all,  the  Priest,  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace. 

Ernest  W.  Burch. 

Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 

BELIEF  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MEN  IN  GOD  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

The  recent  book  on  God  and  Immortality  by  Professor 
James  Henry  Leuba  ^  has  received  such  wide  comment,  and 
been  cited  as  authority  by  such  diverse  men  as  Cardinal 
O’Connell,  Mayor  Curley,  and  Rev.  William  Sunday,  that 
it  seems  specially  important  to  examine  it  with  a  view  of 
estimating  the  value  of  its  statements  and  inferences.  The 
first  127  pages  of  the  book  and  Chapter  VI.  pertain  to  the 
historic  argument  for  God  and  immortality,  drawn,  largely, 
from  the  fact  that  a  future  life  for  immortality)  has  been 
believed  almost  universally.  Space,  however,  prevents  giv¬ 
ing  attention  to  this  part. 

It  is  more  important  to  deal  with  Part  II.,  which  is  a  sta¬ 
tistical  study  of  tlje  present  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  per¬ 
sonal  immortality  in  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  anony¬ 
mous  answers  of  certain  groups  of  people,  and  this  is  the 
original  part  of  the  book.  But  a  fatal  lack  in  this  part  of  the 
book  is  background.  How  do  these  groups  compare  with  the 
population  in  general?  On  page  223  he  speaks  of  one  respect 
in  which  our  scientists  are  “  ordinary  men.”  Would  it  not 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  materially 
changed  his  conclusions,  if  he  had  kept  this  in  mind  and 
fto  use  chemical  language)  run  a  blank  test  and  tried  to  see 
how  his  special  groups  compared  with  that  same  ordinary 
man  or  man  in  the  street?  His  groups  are  all  in  the  literary 
or  scientific  classes.  He  should  have  found  how  the  results 
with  them  compared  with  five  hundred  labor  leaders,  five 

‘  Belief  In  God  and  Immortality:  A  Psychological,  Anthropolog¬ 
ical,  and  Statistical  Study.  By  James  Henry  Leuba.  12mo.  Pp. 
xvii,  340.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company.  1916.  $2.00. 
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hundred  men  selected  from  the  directory  of  directors,  or  by 
taking  random  names  from  local  directories.  Can  we  get 
a  rough  idea  of  the  faith  of  the  average  man? 

One  may  note  that  of  about  102,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  there  are  14,815,870  Catholic  communicants 
and  25,194,837  communicants  of  churches  who  are  not  Cath¬ 
olics ;  so  that  something  like  39%  of  the  whole  population 
are  communicants,  at' least  nominally,  or  29%  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  population.  This  should  be  corrected  for  children 
younger  than  the  age  of  those  to  whom  Leuba  wrote,  and 
for  a  few  men  still* on  church  books  but  without  faith,  and 
for  many  non-communicants  who  believe  in  God  and  immor¬ 
tality.  Rut  in  default  of  better  information  it  might  show 
that,  if  only  four  men  out  of  ten  in  Leuba’s  lists  believed  in 
God  and  immortality,  this  might  be  only  what  would  be  true 
of  the  average  man.  His  surmise  that  fifty  years  ago  Amer¬ 
ican  students  would  have  “  answered  with  uniformity  and 
assurance  ”  in  the  “  terms  of  the  catechism  then  in  use  ” 
fairly  made  the  writer  rub  his  eyes  and  look  up  Leuba’s  age 
to  see  what  he  knew  of  the  age  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
at  first  hand.  How  interesting  a  questionnaire  of  that  date 
would  be,  to  compare  with  his!  Perhaps  the  chief  use  of  his 
present  questionnaire  may  be  to  compare  with  another  fifty 
years  from  now. 

He  first  gives  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  belief  in  a 
personal  God  in  a  number  of  colleges  —  56%  men  and  82% 
women  believed,  and  31%  men  and  11%  women  did  not 
believe.  Next  follows  a  discussion  of  the  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality  in  some  one  unnamed  college.  The  percentage  of  be¬ 
lievers  was,  among  Freshmen,  80.3%  :  Sophomores,  76.2%  ; 
Juniors,  60% ;  and  Seniors,  70.1%.  The  skeptical  though 
doubtless  unintentional  bias  (perhaps  personal  equation 
would  be  a  better  phrase)  of  Leuba  seems  to  crop  out  here, 
as  elsewhere,  when  he  considers  and  rules  out  the  explana¬ 
tion  that,  after  a  “  stiirm  und  drang”  period,  the  Seniors  be¬ 
came  saner,  by  saying  that  the  Junior  class  had  “  acknowl¬ 
edged  exceptional  independence  and  intellectual  superiority.” 
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Some  objective  proof  of  this  would  be  desirable  in  marks  or 
after  work.  One  should  also  inquire  if  some  courses  in  the 
College  on  Christian  evidences  or  philosophy  could  have  been 
factors.  It  is  also  well  known  how  one  or  two  men  will  often 
set  the  tone  for  a  class.  Leuba’s  explanation  may  be  correct, 
but  he  swallows  it  too  easily. 

Next  follows  “  Investigation  C,”  of  which  he  says  that  it 
“  provides  mcoutrovcrtible  evidences  of  a  decrease  of  belief 
corresponding  with  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  general 
mental  ability.”  This  seems  not  true.  It  is  easily  contro¬ 
vertible.  This  was  a  series  of  similar  questions  addressed  to 
two  sets  of  five  hundred  names  in  the  book  called  “American 
Men  of  Science,”  and  to  names  in  the  membership  lists  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  the  American  Sociolog¬ 
ical  Society,  and  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
He  divides  each  group  of  savants  into  men  of  greater  or 
less  eminence,  and  finds  the  relative  proportion,  in  each  group, 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  say  that  they  believe:  (1)  in  a 
God  to  whom  we  may  pray  (in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
an  answer  more  than  the  subjective  psychological  effect  of 
prayer),  and  (2)  in  personal  immortality.  In  all  cases 
among  the  greater  men  are  the  fewer  believers,  and  he  attri¬ 
butes  this  to  “  activity,  tenacity,  initiative  and  self-reliance 
that  tend  to  resist  the  forces  of  tradition,  authority  and  pres¬ 
tige.”  Now  certainly  in  science  originality  helps  towards  emi¬ 
nence,  and  the  conclusion  looks  plausible;  but  when  we  find 
that  of  the  more  distinguished  physical  scientists  the  per¬ 
centage  who  believe  in  God  and  immortality,  35-40%,*  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  percentage  of  communicants  in  the  Protest¬ 
ant  population,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  if,  in  these  matters, 
savants  are  not  like  ordinary  men,  and  if  there  may  not  be 
‘  More  among  the  sociologists  and  historians,  but  very  few  among 
psychologists.  The  group  of  psychologists  Is  so  reduced  by  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  those  teaching  In  Roman  Catholic  Institutions  and 
exclusively  In  medical  schools,  and  those  mere  educators  or  phi¬ 
losophers  rather  than  psychologists,  that  Leuba  has  only  50  greater 
and  57  lesser  men  left,  and  the  variant  result  might  easily  he  due 
to  the  influence  of  one  man;  for  Instance,  Mttnsterburg. 
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an  especial  reason  for  a  large  excess  of  believers  among  the 
minor  men.  We  note  that  68%  of  the  minor  savants  are 
teachers,  58%  only  of  the  greater  men.  Since  from  the  his¬ 
torians  he  left  out  professors  of  church  history  and  teachers 
in  Roman  Catholic  institutions  (presumably  because  only 
believers  would  be  chosen  for  those  places  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  inquire  of  them)  it  is  natural  to  ask  if  the  same 
selective  effort  is  not  at  work,  though  not  so  rigorously,  in 
Protestant  colleges,  in  which  case  the  lesser  men  would  be 
selected  with  more  regard  to  their  belief  than  in  the  larger 
institutions  and  in  case  of  the  more  brilliant  men?  It  seems 
certain  that  this  would  be  a  factor,  and  one  can  easily  imag¬ 
ine  it  protluced  the  whole  effect.  How  much  effect,  Leuba 
could  perhaps  find  out  by  taking  only  savants  employed  in 
the  Government  civil  service  and  seeing  how  the  percentages 
shift. 

One  should  test,  also,  for  at  least  two  other  factors  in  the 
results.  For  instance,  there  may  be,  many  say  there  are,' 
waves  of  skepticism  and  belief.  If  we  are  passing  from  a 
wave  of  skepticism  to  one  of  belief,  the  older  and  more  emi¬ 
nent  men  being  affected  by  the  former,  we  should  get  part 
of  Leuba’s  results.  One  or  two  cases  occurred  to  me  where 
a  skeptic’s  chair  has  been  filled  by  a  younger  and  less  famous 
believer,  that  led  me  to  think  of  this.  A  comparison  of  the 
average  age  of  greater  and  lesser  men  of  believers  and  others 
should  throw  light  on  this.  Another  factor  is  that  those  who 
are  or  who  become  eminent  in  any  line  are  most  apt  to  be 
very  much  absorbed  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of  other  things.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  if  similar  results  came  out  in  a 
group,  say,  of  major  and  minor  railroad  officials,  or  direct¬ 
ors  of  banks. 

I  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  have  exhausted  all  possible 
causes  of  variation,  but  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that,  when  we  have  a  possible  effect  of  many  causes,  we  must 
not  pick  out  the  first  cause  that  occurs  to  us  and  consider 

*  See,  for  instance,  A.  C.  Benson’s  Hugh,  Memoirs  of  a  Brother, 
p.  133. 
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that  “  incontrovertibly "  proved,  as  Leiiba  apparently  does. 
Again,  Leuba  says ;  “  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  disbelief  in  a  personal  God  and  personal  im¬ 
mortality  is  directly  proportional  to  ability  making  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  sciences  in  question.”  There  are  plenty  of  ways 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  (and  if  the  conclusion  be  not  true 
how  trying  for  the  budding  savant,  cultivating  disbelief  to 
help  qualify  him  for  eminence,  to  find  that  he  has  merely 
been  disqualifying  himself  for  service  in  the  minor  colleges)  ;• 
but  as  long  as  Leuba  could  not  see  any  of  the  other  ways 
he  naturally  did  not  investigate  to  see  whether  they  were 
thoroughfares  or  blind  alleys. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  considers  the  utility  of  this  be¬ 
lief  in  God  and  immortality ;  and  we  are  not  surprised,  after 
what  has  gone  before,  to  find  that  Leuba  concludes  that  we 
can  get  along  well  enough  without  it,  and  according  to  Dar¬ 
winian  principles  it  should  then  be  a  dying  faith,  as  he  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  it  is.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  belief, 
faith,  and  certainty  are  attributes  of  mind,  not  of  matter. 
As  to  the  fact  of  a  personal  God,  or  life  after  death,  what 
savants  believe  makes  no  difference.  A  few  years  ago 
most  savants  accepted  the  Laplacian  Hypothesis.  Now  none 
(in  Chicago)  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence. 

Leuba’s*  investigation,  then,  shows  nothing  as  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  personal  God  and  immortality ;  but  it  suggests 
that,  as  to  their  belief  in  such  matters,  savants  are  much 
like  ordinary  men,  though  probably  the  smaller  colleges  tend 
to  select  believers. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  further  critical  study  might  show 
that  high  scientific  concentration,  or  in  fact  concentration  in 
any  one  field,  was  unfavorable  to  belief,  and  that  conditions 
now  are  still  as  to  faith  much  as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
augurs,  of  the  Sadducees,  and  of  the  writer  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Rut  Leuba’s  evidence 
for  it  is  very  weak.  His  questionnaire  sent  to  other  select 
groups,  of  labor  leaders,  of  business  leaders,  of  politicians, 
of  civil  servants,  classed  as  to  age,  might,  however,  yield 
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valuable  comparative  results,  —  not  as  to  the  fact  of  God 
and  of  immortality,  but  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment, 
of  success,  and  as  to  the  psychologic  attitude  of  different 
occupations. 

Alfred  C.  Lane. 

Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Limiting  my  remarks  to  what  Professor  Lane  says  about 
Part  II.  of  my  book,  I  will  say  at  the  outset,  that  the  desire 
either  to  discredit  or  to  increase  the  prestige  of  religion^ 
leads  to  strikingly  contradictory  assertions  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  doctrines  necessary  to  the  existence  of  religious 
worship  as  it  is  now  organized.  For  it  is  in  religion  as  in 
politics,  each  side  is  prone  to  claim  an  overpowering  majority 
in  order  to  produce  a  majority.  But  since,  in  religion,  author¬ 
ity  is  still  almost  as  powerfully  entrenched  as  it  was  in  polit¬ 
ical  affairs  before  the  advent  of  representative  governments, 
the  side  that  asserts  the  dominance  of  traditional  religious 
beliefs  has  it  almost  all  its  own  way.  It  is  the  urgent  need 
of  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  spread  and  distribution 
of  the  beliefs  in  the  existence  of  a  God  in  direct  intellectual 
and  effective  relation  with  man  and  in  personal  survival  after 
death  that  induced  me  to  undertake  the  statistical  investiga¬ 
tion  reported  in  Part  II. 

The  difficulties  in  my  way  had  been  brought  into  full  light 
by  the  failure  of  preceding  attempts.  The  improved  methods 
I  was  able  to  follow  make  it  possible  to  say,  now  for  the  first 
time,  what  proportion  of  all  the  members  of  several  influ¬ 
ential  groups  —  physical  scientists,  biological  scientists,  his¬ 
torians,  sociologists,  psychologists,  and  certain  groups  of 
college  students,  —  accept,  reject,  or  doubt  these  two  beliefs 
essential  to  the  present  forms  of  organized  religion  (I  do 
not  say  to  all  possible  forms  of  religion).  We  are  further¬ 
more  in  a  position  to  compare  the  influence  of  knowledge  of 
different  kinds  of  eminence  upon  the  acceptance  of  these 
beliefs. 

Lane  does  not  contest  the  validity  of  my  statistics :  it  is 
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with  my  interpretation  of  them  that  he  finds  fault.  1  shall, 
therefore,  after  transcribing  a  few  of  the  most  important 
figures,  consider  his  own  attempt  at  explanation  and  his  crit¬ 
icism  of  mine.^ 


Believers  In  God 


Lesser  Men  . 

...  49.7 

39.1 

63 

29.2 

32.1 

Greater  Men  . 

. ..  34.8 

16.9 

32.9 

19.4 

13.2 

Believers  In  Immortality 
Lesser  Men . 

...  57.1 

45.1 

67.6 

52.2 

26.9 

Greater  Men  . 

...40 

25.4 

35.3 

27.1 

8.8 

When  interpreting  the  meaning  of  these  figures,  I  insisted 
that  the  facts  at  hand  do  not  justify  the  opinion  that  greater 
knowledge  accounts  altogether,  perhaps  not  even  mainly,  for 
the  decrease  of  the  number  of  believers  as  one  passes  in  each 
group  from  the  less  to  the  more  distinguished  division.  Gen¬ 
eral  knowledge,  and  still  more  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
physical,  biological,  historical,  sociological,  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  sciences,  doubtless  influence  one’s  belief  in  a  God  con¬ 
ceived  as  acting  upon  the  physical  universe  and  upon  man, 
at  man’s  request,  desire,  or  desert  (that  is  the  only  kind  of 
God  in  question  in  these  statistics).  Of  this  probable  eflFect 
of  knowledge,  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  referring  to  the 
several  groups  appears  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  (see  pp. 
279-280).  In  this  connection  the  most  striking  facts  are  the 
low  percentage  of  believers  in  immortality  among  the  psy¬ 
chologists,  a  percentage  lower  than  in  any  other  group,  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  believers  among  the  greater  psy¬ 
chologists  ;  these  may,  it  seems,  fairly  l>e  credited  with  the 
possession  of  the  fullest  knowledge  now  extant  upon  the 
problem  of  the  survival  of  man. 

But  other  statistical  facts,  as  well  as  obvious  considera¬ 
tions,  indicate  that  knowledge  is  only  one  of  the  factors  to 
be  reckoned  with  when  accounting  for  the  differences  dis- 

*  These  figures  are  percentages  of  the  total  numbers  of  those  who, 
in  each  class,  answered  the  questions.  The  remainder  record  dis¬ 
belief,  or  a  state  of  doubt,  or  agnosticism.  The  order  Is  that  given 
above  —  physical  scientists,  biological  scientists,  historians,  sociolo¬ 
gists,  psychologists. 
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covered.  One  of  these  facts  is  the  great  difference  between 
men  and  women  belonging  to  the  same  college  classes. 
There  are  82%  of  believers  in  God  among  the  women  and 
only  50%  among  the  men.  It  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted 
that  the  sexes  are  not  equal  in  the  possession  of  the 
moral  qualities  designated  by  the  familiar  expressions  “  self- 
reliance  ”  and  “  mental  independence  ” ;  and  I  thought  my¬ 
self  justified  in  holding  that  the  attainment  of  eminence  in 
the  vocations  considered  in  this  research  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  this  same  trait.  I 
was  thus  led  to  regard  it  as  the  other  essential  ground  of  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  my  inquiry. 

The  presence  of  this  trait  would  antagonize  the  disposition, 
natural  to  human  nature,  to  be  swayed  by  tradition ;  it  would 
prompt  to  efforts  tending  to  the  establishment  of  independent 
opinions.  The  statistics  of  the  more  eminent  persons  and  of 
the  men  students  would  thus  reflect  the  action  of  greater  self- 
reliance.  When  discussing  the  statistics  of  college  women, 
I  drew  attention  also  to  a  similar  effect  produced  by  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection.  Persons  in  whom  these  traits  are  strongly 
marked  are  on  that  account  less  hospitable  than  others  to 
ideas  which  threaten  separation  from  the  family  and  other 
social  circles  in  which  one  has  been  reared. 

Lane  admits  the  plausibility  of  my  interpretation ;  but  he 
thinks  that  there  are  other  possible  and,  to  his  mind,  more 
probable  explanations.  That  there  are  other  minor  factors, 
I  do  not  deny :  but  even  after  reading  his  saiggestions.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  essential  factor  outside  of  those  I  have 
singled  out.  He  observes  that  the  percentage  of  believers 
among  the  greater  physical  scientists  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  communicants  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  asks  whether  this  does  not  show  that 
in  matters  of  religious  belief,  these  savants  are  very  much 
like  ordinary  men.  If  so,  the  reasons  I  have  advanced  iti 
order  to  account  for  the  low  percentage  of  believers  among 
greater  men  would  be  uncalled  for.  Lane  apparently  failed 
to  observe  that  “  church  communicants  ”  and  “  believers  in 
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personal  immortality  and  in  God  ”  cannot  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  phrases.  Is  it  not  known  that  immortality  and  the 
existence  of  a  God  or  gods  who  communicate  with  man,  are 
taught  not  only  by  Christianity  but  also  by  every  organized 
religion  Everybody  might  accept  these  two  beliefs,  and 
yet  no  one  might  be  acceptable  as  communicant  in  any  save 
an  insignificant  number  of  Christian  churches.  To  be  a  church 
communicant,  whether  in  the  Roman  Church  or  in  any 
Protestant  denomination,  except  perhaps  the  Unitarian  and  a 
few  other  “  heretical  ”  congregations,  one  must  not  only  ac¬ 
cept  these  two  beliefs,  but  also  other  articles  of  faith  char- 
teristic  of  Christianity  —  doctrines  referring  to  Christ,  his 
nature,  and  his  mission  on  earth.  My  inquiry  did  not  in¬ 
volve  in  any  way  any  specifically  Christian  belief. 

The  confusion  just  set  forth  creates  for  my  critic  a  serious 
difficulty:  if  the  proportion  of  believers  in  God  and  in  immor¬ 
tality  among  the  greater  physical  scientists  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  believers  in  these  two  doctrines  among  the 
American  population  in  general,  why  is  the  proportion  of 
believers  among  the  lesser  scientific  men  so  much  higher? 
He  supposes  that  the  greater  number  of  believers  among  the 
lesser  men  may  be  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  smaller  col¬ 
leges  to  be  influenced  in  their  choice  of  teachers,  more  by 
the  beliefs  of  the  candidates  and  less  by  their  eminence  than 
is  the  case  in  the  larger  institutions.  Should  this  remark  be 
true,  and  I  grant  its  probability,  there  would  be  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  believers  in  the  small  colleges.  P>ut  why  should 
these  be  lesser  men?  If  we  suppose  that  the  moral  qualities 
and  the  knowledge  that  make  for  greatness  in  science  make 
also  for  the  acceptance  of  God  and  immortality,  most  of  the 
teachers  in  the  smaller  colleges  would  be  greater  men.  And, 
on  the  supposition  that  all  our  colleges  and  universities  pre¬ 
fer  believing  scientists,  and  that  belief  and  scientific  eminence 
are  ( within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry)  antagonistic,  most 
greater  scientists  would  be  found  outside  these  institutions. 

’  Unless  Comte’s  Religion  of  Humanity  should  be  regarded  as  an 
organized  religion. 
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However  that  may  be,  my  figures  would  remain  what  they 
are,  for  they  are  quite  independent  of  the  distribution  of 
these  classes  of  men  among  the  institutions  of  the  land.  They 
reveal  what  proportion  of  all  the  lesser  and  of  all  the  greater 
men,  wherever  they  may  be,  are  believers. 

Lane  is  less  unfortunate  when  he  mentions,  as  a  possible 
factor  in  the  explanation  of  the  same  statistical  facts,  the 
existence  of  alternating  waves  of  skepticism  and  of  belief. 
But  the  supposition  would  not  account,  for  instance,  for  the 
differences  we  have  found  to  exist  between  the  sexes,  between 
the  college  classes,  between  the  several  groups  of  scientists 
(I  allude  to  the  great  decrease  of  believers  as  we  pass  from 
the  physical  to  the  biological  and  then  to  the  psychological 
scientists),  etc.  My  own  conviction,  based  on  data  belong¬ 
ing  to  diverse  quarters,  is  that,  with  regard  to  the  two  be¬ 
liefs  in  question,  we  are  not  passing  into  an  age  of  greater 
belief,  quite  the  contrary.  That  which  leads  many  people  into 
the  erroneous  idea  that  there  is  growing  acceptance  of  these 
beliefs,  is  the  decrease  of  a  certain  kind  of  rough-and-ready 
condemnation  of  religion  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear. 
How  many  of  us  believe  in  “  religion  ”  and  either  reject  or 
doubt  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  organized  religions!  My 
personal  recollection  may  not  extend  so  far  back  as  that  of 
Lane,  but  I  suspect  that  those  who  think  that  there  is  less 
unbelief  now  than  in  the  time  of  Huxley  put  a  wrong  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  great  commotion  arising  from  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution.  The  stir  made  by 
great  champions  of  that  cause  does  not  necessarily  correspond 
to  the  number  of  disbelievers  in  God  and  immortality. 

Two  other  brief  remarks,  and  I  am  done.  Lane’s  slur 
upon  my  explanation  of  the  imperfect  progression  formed 
by  the  four  college  classes,  is  hardly  fair  (see  my  explanation, 
pp.  216-217).  And  the  most  charitable  comment  I  can  make 
upon  his  attempt  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  figures  most  stub¬ 
bornly  in  the  way  of  his  suppositions  —  those  referring  to 
the  psychologists  —  is  that  he  has  not  carefully  considered 
the  relevant  facts.  As  I  wanted  a  group  of  psychologists. 
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and  not  one  of  educators  or  of  philosophers,  I  eliminated 
from  the  membership  list  of  the  American  Psycholo^cal 
Association  the  names  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  educa¬ 
tors  or  philosophers  rather  than  psychologists.  I  also  elimi¬ 
nated  those  who  teach  psychology  exclusively  in  medical 
schools  —  two  or  three  persons ;  ^  they  are,  first  of  all,  phys¬ 
iologists  or  neurologists,  and  are  designated  as  such  in 
^‘American  Men  of  Science.”  And,  finally,  I  left  out,  as  in 
the  case  of  every  other  group,  those  professing  in  Roman 
Catholic  institutions ;  these  number  also  two  or  three  persons. 
These  eliminations,  necessary  in  order  to  get  an  homogeneous 
group  of  psychologists,  were  made,  not  after,  but  before  the 
question-blanks  were  sent  out.  The  list  thus  revised  counted 
not  107  names,  as  my  critic  asserts,  but  approximately  192 
(see  pp.  206-267). 

James  H.  Leuba. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

A  CASUAL  glance  at  my  review  will  show  that  I  did  not 
regard  “  church  communicants  ”  and  “  l^elievers  in  God  and 
immortality  ”  as  equivalent  phrases,  and  that  I  suggested 
various  ways  better  than  the  one  I  used  but  involving  long 
labor  of  getting  the  proportion  of  “  believers  ...”  among 
men  in  general.  I  cannot  quite  follow  Professor  Leuba  in 
what  he  next  says.  Does  he  imply  that  the  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  are  insignificant?  And  does  he  not  see  that 
if  any  widespread  denominations  accept  “  believers  in  God 
and  immortality  ”  without  requiring  any  farther  beliefs,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  additional  beliefs  other 
denominations  require  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  body  of 
“believers”  in  some  denomination  or  other?  The  wording 
of  the  questionnaire  in  its  definition  of  God  is  worth  careful 
attention.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a  “  God  or  gods  who  com¬ 
municate  with  man.”  Organized  Unitarianism  would  accept 
the  latter,  —  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  accept  the  former. 
In  answer  to  his  query  there  are,  I  think,  a  large  number  of 
*  The  lists  are  not  accessible  to  me  where  I  write. 
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Unitarians,  and  many  other  communicants  in  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  who  do  not  believe  in  a  “  God  acting  upon  the 
physical  universe  at  man’s  request,”  who  to  that  extent  coun¬ 
terbalance  those  outside  all  denominations  that  do,  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  proportion  of  ”  believers  ”  in  Leuba’s  sense 
might  be  similar  to  that  of  communicants. 

Leuba  asked  why  the  ”  believer  ...”  should  in  larger 
proportion  be  ”  lesser,”  and  again  proceeds  to  argue  on  a 
new  definition  of  “  lesser.”  I  used  “  lesser,”  as  he  did  in  his 
book,  to  refer  to  the  unstarred  men  in  Cattell’s  list  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Men  of  Science,  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  and 
hence  in  this  list,  who  may  indeed  be  much  greater  than 
many  of  the  starred  men,  —  I  have  some  in  mind,  —  in  teach¬ 
ing,  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  some  other  field  than  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  science  under  which  they  are  entered  in  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
list  and  would  not  be  starred,  who  therefore  are  classed  by 
Leuba  as  “  lesser.”  Now  my  suggestion  was,  and  he  grants 
its  probability,  that  the  same  factor  for  which  he  allowed  in 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  worked  also  less  vigorously  in 
small  Protestant  and  still  less  vigorously  in  the  larger  uni¬ 
versities,  and  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  a  man  in 
a  large  institution  was  more  likely  to  be  starred. 

The  very  fact  that  he  was  connected  with  it  carried  pres¬ 
tige.  He  was  more  likely  to  be  definitely  specialized.  The 
larger  salaries  would  attract  the  abler  man,  etc.  That  is 
why  ”  lesser,”  i.e.  unstarred,  men  might  be  more  abundant 
in  the  smaller  colleges,  whose  faculties  are  in  general  “  be¬ 
lievers.”  In  other  words,  the  body  of  ”  lesser  ”  men  would 
be  diluted  by  a  number,  mainly  believers ;  and  instead  of  our 
colleges  being  ”  godless,”  as  Leuba’s  statistics  have  been  used 
to  show,  they  may  indicate  the  contrary. 

It  is  significant  that  a  man  with  the  experience  of  Glad¬ 
stone  should  cherish  the  conviction  that  “  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  political  emplo\Tnent,  or  who  are  in  any  way 
habitually  conversant  with  human  nature,  conduct,  and  con¬ 
cerns,  are  much  less  borne  down  with  scepticism  than  special- 
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ists  of  various  kinds  and  those  whose  pursuits  have  associated 
them  with  the  study,  history,  and  framework  of  inanimate 
Nature  ” ;  while  Darwin  surmises  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  his  own  experience  when,  referring  to  his  feelings  in 
earlier  days,  whilst  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  Brazilian  forest,  he  says :  “  I  well  remember  my  con¬ 

viction  [at  that  time]  that  there  is  more  in  man  than  the 
mere  breath  of  his  body.  But  now  the  grandest  scenes  would 
not  cause  any  such  convictions  and  feelings  to  rise  in  my 
mind.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  I  am  like  a  man  who  has 
become  colour-blind,  and  the  universal  belief  by  men  of  the 
existence  of  redness  makes  my  present  loss  of  perception  of 
not  the  least  value  as  evidence.” 

-  The  main  object  of  my  criticism  is  to  show  that  the  method 
of  multiple  working  hypotheses  has  not  been  used,  and  to 
suggest  certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  statistics  which  Leuba 
grants  to  be  plausible  or  probable,  and  to  suggest  also  cer¬ 
tain  analysis  of  the  statistics  by  which  their  presence,  as  not 
only  true  but  efficient  causes,  could  be  detected.  These  tests 
could  be  applied  only  on  the  original  results  of  the  question¬ 
naire  of  it  all.  This  Leuba  has  not  done.  He  considers  the 
factors  “  minor  ”  and  not  essential,  and  falls  back  on  his  own 
“  conviction,”  which  carries  only  the  weight  of  authority  of 
a  “  greater  ”  psychologist.  A.  c.  L. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  (The  Schvveich  Lec¬ 
tures,  1915.)  By  Edouard  Naville,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt., 
F.S.A.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  Foreign 
Associate  of  the  University  of  France.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  82. 
London:  Humphrey  Milford.  191G.  3s.,  net. 

» 

Archeologie  de  l’ancien  testament.  Reponse  a  M.  le 
Professeur  Gressmann,  Par  Edouard  Naville.  Extrait  de 
la  Revue  de  theologie  et  de  philosophie  •  (N°  20  Septem- 
bre-Octobre  191G).  Lausanne:  Bureau  de  la  Redaction. 

In  these  publications  Professor  Naville  devotes  himself  to 
criticizing  the  documentary  theory  and  restating  the  views 
to  which  he  gave  publicity  in  his  “Archaeology  of  the  Old 
Testament,”  a  book  which  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Wiener  on 
pages  15G-1G3  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1914, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Among  his  most  noteworthy 
answers  to  criticisms  are  the  following:  To  the  objection 
that  the  provision  for  writing  on  doorposts  and  gates  (Deut. 
vi.  9)  could  not  have  been  carried  out  in  cuneiform,  since  that 
could  only  be  impressed  on  clay  tablets  or  sculptured  in 
stone,  Naville  suggests  that  if  the  doorposts  were  of  wood 
they  were  perhaps  covered  with  plaster  or  mud.  Deuter¬ 
onomy  xi.  18,  exhorting  the  people  to  bind  the  command¬ 
ments  upon  their  hand  and  to  make  them  for  frontlets  be¬ 
tween  their  eyes,  Naville  would  regard  as  figurative  language. 

To  the  serious  objections  that  the  inscriptions  on  pottery 
found  in  Samaria,  dating  from  the  time  of  Ahab,  the  Siloam 
inscription  (circa  700  b.c.),  and  on  the  Moabite  stone  (circa 
850  B.c.)  “  are  written  in  ink  with  a  reed  pen  and  an  easy 
flowing  hand,”  Dr.  Naville  surmises  that  they  are  all  the 
work  of  Phoenician  expert  workmen.  Naville  further  main- 
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tains  that  Canaan  had  many  dialects  that  persisted  through 
many  centuries,  and  that  the  Hebrew,  or  Jewish  as  he  calls 
it,  prevailing  in  Jerusalem,  was  that  into  which  the  sacred 
writings  were  finally  translated.  The  difficulties  of  this  sup¬ 
position  were  strongly  stated  by  Mr.  Wiener  in  the  review 
referred  to,  since,  as  he  avers,  “  the  Pentaeuch  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  character  of  a  translation.”  ”  The  assonances,  the 
plays  upon  words,  the  etymologies,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  little  tricks  of  style  that  are  obviously  original,”  can¬ 
not  be  reproduced  with  absolute  fidelity  in  the  Babylonian 
tongue.  But  the  reader  must  peruse  Dr.  Naville’s  reply  to 
Wiener  and  Gressmann  to  get  the  full  force  of  it.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  one  of  intense  importance  and  interest. 

The  New  Archaeological  Discoveries,  and  their  Bearing 
upon  the  New  Testament  and  upon  the  Life  and  Times  of 
the  Primitive  Church.  By  Camden  M.  Couern,  D.D.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Edouard  Naville,  D.C.L.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxiv, 
698.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany.  1917.  $3.00,  net. 

Everything  that  sheds  light  on  the  New  Testament  is  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome,  and  the  present  work  provides  a  record  of 
the  archiEological  discoveries  of  recent  years  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  illumination  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
life  of  the  early  church.  Instead  of  limiting  attention  to  a 
particular  area,  it  attempts  to  give  “  a  summary  of  all  the 
discoveries  ”  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  specific  purpose.  The 
aim  has  been  to  make  the  book  a  ”  corpus  ”  of  all  the  more 
attractive  facts  and  all  the  more  important  sayings  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  There  are  two  main  parts,  the  first  deal¬ 
ing  with  “  The  Greek  Papyri  and  Other  Manuscripts,”  the 
second  with  “  The  Monuments,  Inscriptions,  and  Other  An¬ 
cient  Remains.”  In  the  former  the  story  is  told  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  discoveries  of  papyri,  and  then  the  new  light  shed  on  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  shown.  This  is  the  most 
novel  part  of  the  book,  because  it  deals  with  the  most  recent 
and  least  known  of  our  information.  The  rest  of  this  part 
is  concerned  with  the  Greek  MSS.,  the  Syriac  MS.,  and  the 
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recently  discovered  documents  like  Tatian’s  “  Diatessaron,” 
the  “  Didache,”  and  the  Logia.  These  various  “  Finds  ”  are 
already  available  in  different  works,  but  are  here  conveniently 
summarized,  and  their  bearing  on  primitive  Christianity  is 
indicated.  The- second  part  includes  discoveries  from  graves 
and  buried  cities,  new  light  from  cities  named  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  evidence  from  documents  of  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  which  shed  light  on  primitive  Christian  life.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this  research  is  that  “  we  are  now  able  to  throw 
a  flashlight  upon  the  early  Christian  centuries,  such  as  was 
never  ix)ssible  before”  (p.  G70),  and  for  the  first  time  we 
can  read  references  to  our  Lord  and  early  Christians  “  cen¬ 
turies  older  than  have  ever  before  been  known.”  Then,  too, 
“  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  literary  conditions  among 
the  poorer  classes  ”  (p.  671),  and  thus  the  background  of  the 
New  Testament  is  clearly  and  helpfully  realized.  And  yet 
the  contrast  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  ordinary 
non-Christian  life  is  equally  evident,  and  the  book  aptly 
closes  with  some  words  in  proof  of  this  from  Athanasius. 

In  such  a  large  work,  covering  so  many  topics,  there  are 
of  course  numerous  points  of  great  interest.  The  discovery 
of  the  Papyri  with  the  effect  in  Dr.  Deissmann’s  case  of  vir¬ 
tually  denying  the  influence  of  Semiticisms  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  illustrates  the  tendency  of  modern  scholarship  to  lose 
its  sense  of  proportion.  Indeed,  Dr.  Cobern  provides  ample 
material  which  enables  ordinary  students  to  test  and  even  cor¬ 
rect  the  judgments  of  experts.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Dr.  Cobern  places  too  much  reliance  on  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Charles  in  regard  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings.  The 
fact  that  the  latter  is  almost  the  only  (certainly  the  chief) 
worker  in  this  field  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  of  his  def¬ 
inite  critical  position,  not  to  say  bias.  The  protest  against 
Dr.  Charles  in  Hills’s  new  book  “Apocalyptic  Problems  ” 
(pp.  8  f.)  will  show  the  need  and  the  truth  of  this  contention. 

In  a  book  of  this  size  and  kind  some  inaccuracies  are  prob¬ 
ably  inevitable,  and  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  the  next 
edition.  Thus  Crowford  (twice)  should  be  Crawford  (p.  49)  ; 
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Iranaeiis  (p.  255)  is  an  evident  misprint;  Todd  (p.  369) 
should  be  Tod;  Cooley  (p.  501)  should  be  Cowley;  and  Slo- 
den  (p.  576)  should  be  Sladen ;  Revelations  is  another  mis¬ 
print  ;  and  so  probably  is  Colosseum.  The  word  “  surprize  ” 
is  uniformly  used  for  the  more  usual  “  surprise.” 

Professor  Naville  contributes  an  important  introduction, 
pointing  out  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  especially  be¬ 
cause  so  much  Biblical  scholarship  is  still  ”  tied  down  to  the 
methods  of  the  destructive  criticism.”  He  rightly  points  out 
that  ”  truth  will  best  be  reached  by  the  concurrence  and  the 
mutual  help  both  of  literary  and  archieological  evidence.” 
Dr.  Cobern’s  work  will  be  of  great  value  in  contributing  and 
guiding  towards  a  proper  estimate  of  merely  philological  crit¬ 
icism,  and  it  will  long  remain  a  mine  from  which  students 
will  gladly  draw  material  for  the  elucidation  of  Biblical  pas¬ 
sages  and  also  for  its  many  illustrations  of  early  Christianity. 
And  the  more  they  use  it  the  more  they  will  become  aware 
of  that  unique  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  we  call  “  in¬ 
spiration.” 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  Place  of  Scripture  in  the  Church  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times.  By  Thomas  B.  Strong,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  Pp.  117.  London  and  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1917.  Is.,  net. 

Four  popular  yet  scholarly,  able,  and  suggestive  lectures 
on  a  most  timely  subject.  The  treatment  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
peril  of  presuppositions  against  miracles,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  evolutionary  theory  when  applied  to  Scripture  are 
among  the  topics  treated  with  freshness  and  force.  At  one 
point  the  author  does  not  distinguish  accurately  between  dif¬ 
ferent  and  differing  views  of  Protestantism,  and  occasionally 
his  concessions  to  Old  Testament  criticism  go  further  than 
is  warranted  by  historical  scholarship.  But  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  admirable,  and  well  worth  careful  consideration. 

w.  H.  G.  T. 
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Essays  in  Orthodoxy.  By  Oliver  Chase  Quick,  Chaplain 

to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  8vo.  Pp.  xliii,  310. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191G.  $2.00. 

The  War  has  naturally  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  matters  theological,  and  various  suggestions  are 
being  made  tending  to  restatements  of  Christianity  which 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  revolutions  of  its  meaning.  The 
author  of  this  volume  believes  in  the  better  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  of  showing  that  the  old  is  not  necessarily 
wrong  or  the  new  necessarily  true.  While  he  would  change 
the  form  and  adapt  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  present 
circumstances,  he  feels  no  need  of  altering  the  substance, 
because  “  faith  means  not  only  truthfulness  but  trustworthi¬ 
ness  ”  (p.  xxi).  And  so  he  endeavors  to  clear  up  miscon¬ 
ceptions,  in  order  that  the  essentials  of  the  faith  may  be 
better  appreciated.  There  are  nine  chapters,  and  they  cover 
the  ground  with  welcome  clearness,  dealing,  in  turn,  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  showing  the  content  of  each,  with  its  bearing  on  present- 
day  life.  At  every  point  something  fresh  and  arresting  is 
said,  and  old  truths  are  restated  and  explained  in  a  truly 
fascinating  way.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  of  the  valuable  suggestions  made.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  is  related  most  helpfully  to  the  problem  of  evil. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  shown  to  combine  revelation  and 
redemption,  and  the  statement  of  the  nature  of  our  Lord  is 
a  useful  and  much-needed  correction  of  some  current  peril¬ 
ous  errors.  The  Atonement  is  rightly  said  to  be  of  primary 
importance  and  to  involve  “  something  done  for  us  ”  as  well 
as  “  something  shown  to  us  ”  (p.  95).  With  great  force  and 
truth  it  is  urged  that  sin  is  an  evil  to  be  fought  before  it  is 
a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
also  stated  with  admirable  freshness  and  suggestiveness.  We 
believe  that  justification  is  more  than  mere  forgiveness  (p. 
105),  and  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Intermediate  State,  though  it  is  put  with  great  care  and 
balance.  The  argument  for  a  future  life  is  also  capable  of 
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a  better  and  stronger  statement.  But  the  book  in  general  is 
eminently  satisfying  and  is  deserving  of  wide  circulation  and 
careful  reading.  It  is  essentially  a  book  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  writer  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  Church  of  England 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  “  teaching  the  teachers  ”  in 
the  face  of  modern  perplexities  of  thought,  and  the  appeal 
is  equally  applicable  to  other  churches.  If  only  ministers  and 
theological  students  would  give  heed  to  the  substance  of  this 
book,  they  would  soon  find  their  minds  clarified,  their  con¬ 
victions  strengthened,  and  their  work  of  teaching  vastly  im¬ 
proved.  We  rejoice  in  this  book  as  a  whole  and  hope  for  oth¬ 
ers  from  the  same  pen.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  By  P.  T.  Forsyth, 

D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  289.  London  and  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  Company.  1917.  6s. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  Free  Church  students 
in  England,  and  intended  to  state  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  Sacraments  as  distinct  from  the  two  extremes 
of  Zwinglianism  and  “  Catholicism.’’  Dr.  Forsyth’s  position 
is  “  sacramental  but  not  sacramentarian,  effective  but  not 
sacrificial  ” ;  and  he  holds  that  the  sacraments  are  “  not  em¬ 
blems  but  symbols,”  and  symbols  in  the  sense  of  something 
“  done  as  well  as  conveyed.”  Part  I.  deals  with  the  Church 
in  seven  chapters,  and  is  a  fine  presentation  of  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  oppo¬ 
site  errors  of  individualism  and  sacerdotalism  are  met  is 
truly  convincing  and  eminently  helpful.  There  is  no  one 
in  modern  life  who  is  so  capable  as  Dr.  Forsyth  of  stating 
the  essential  truth  on  this  subject,  and  his  arguments  should 
be  faced  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem.  Part  11. 
discusses  the  Sacraments  in  six  chapters,  but  this  section  is 
distinctly  weakened  by  the  inclusion  of  an  article  by  a  col¬ 
league  of  Dr.  Forsyth’s,  on  “  The  Place  of  the  Sacraments 
in  the  Teaching  of  St.  Paul  ” ;  because,  while  the  article 
favors  the  influence  of  pagan  mysteries  on  Christianity,  the 
arguments  of  the  rest  of  the  book  are  distinctly  in  the  oppo- 
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site  direction.  On  every  point  connected  with  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  Dr.  Forsyth  makes  characteristically  acute 
and  suggestive  statements.  If  only  teaching  of  this  sort  were 
given  to  all  students  of  the  Free  Churches,  the  results  would 
be  decidedly  salutary.  Not  only  so,  but  men  of  other 
churches  will  be  well  advised  to  see  what  an  able  scholar  like 
Dr.  Forsyth  has  to  say  on  these  vital  topics.  Perhaps  the 
best  part  of  the  book  is  the  strong  emphasis  laid  on  the 
Atonement  and  the  ways  in  which  Church  and  Sacraments 
are  to  be  constantly  related  to  our  Lord’s  redemption.  This 
is  preeminently  Dr.  Forsyth’s  work  to-day,  for  no  one  is  do¬ 
ing  it  half  so  effectively.  It  is  of  course  true  that  every  point 
is  not  convincing,  and  the  way  in  which  modern  criticism  is 
mentioned  here  and  there  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  but 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  subject, 
and  will  be  of  vital  importance  in  all  discussions.  For  clear 
and  convincing  teaching  on  the  Church  and  Sacraments,  and 
for  the  right  way  of  basing  this  teaching  on  our  Lord’s 
Atonement,  this  work  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  a 
strong,  suggestive,  and  cogent  presentation,  and  ought  to  be 
read  and  pondered  far  and  wide.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

Jesus  the  Christ  in  the  Light  of  Psychology.  By  G. 

Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  733.  Gar¬ 
den  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.  1917.  2 

Vols.  $7.50,  net. 

The  title,  size,  and  author  of  this  book  all  led  to  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  valuable  contribution,  especially  because  the 
viewpoint  is  novel  and  is  likely  to  be  fruitful.  The  new  sci¬ 
ence  of  Psychology  ought  to  provide  some  helpful  guidance 
in  connection  with  our  Lord  and  His  truth.  But  the  opening 
words  gave  serious  pause,  for  the  author  in  his  first  paragraph 
praises  the  great  critical  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
whereby  Christ  was  “  divested  of  His  supernatural  attributes 
and  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  great  religious  teacher 
and  reformer  and  a  purely  human  paragon  of  virtue.”  It  is 
also  said  that  these  researches  “  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
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triumphs  of  modern  scholarship  and  intellectual  acumen.” 
Further,  that  even  “  the  historicity  of  Jesus  becomes  some¬ 
what  less  vitally  significant  than  it  was  once  thought  to  be.” 
Fuller  examination  deepened  this  hesitation,  for  the  Intro¬ 
duction  proceeds  to  say  a  number  of  things  about  Jesus 
Christ  that  are  simply  incapable  of  anything  like  historical 
proof.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  the  Church  could  get  on,  if 
necessary,  without  the  historical  Jesus  and  that  this  might 
possibly  ultimately  make  for  greater  spirituality.  Miracles 
are,  of  course,  set  on  one  side  as  the  ”  baby  talk  of  religious 
faith,  not  a  disease  but  an  infantile  stadium  of  true  belief.” 
Almost  the  entire  book  proceeds  on  the  same  lines.  The 
Gospels  are  treated  without  any  regard  for  their  plain  state¬ 
ments,  and  almost  everything  is  symbolized  (we  cannot  say 
spiritualized)  until  at  length  the  book  culminates  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  believers  in  the  literal  resurrection  “  hardly  know 
what  intellectual  honesty  means”  (p.  706).  The  only  chap¬ 
ter  of  any  value  is  the  second,  entitled  “  Jesus  in  Literature,” 
in  which  the  writer  reviews  the  treatment  of  Christ  in  various 
books  and  articles,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Yet  even  here 
his  bias  is  seen  when  he  is  actually  able  to  say  that  Keim’s 
Life  of  Christ  is  still  “  on  the  whole  the  best.”  When  a  man 
can  write  soberly  that  all  lives  of  Christ  before  his  own  have 
been  “  very  unworthily  written,”  and  that  his  book  is  in¬ 
tended  to  rescue  Christ  “  from  the  inexpressible  pathos  of 
natural  valuation,”  we  hardly  know  whether  to  smile  or  to 
be  angry.  Perhaps  these  assertions  are  due  to  a  lack  of  the 
sense  of  humor  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  if  so  we  had 
better  merely  say,  “  Pro-dig-i-wis.”  It  is  a  great  regret  that 
one  whose  earlier  work  on  Adolescence  led  us  to  expect 
something  far  different,  should  have  written  this  wholly  im¬ 
possible  book  which  will  be  simply  laughed  to  scorn  by  all 
who  value  common  sense  and  will  not  be  taken  seriously  even 
by  opponents  of  Christianity,  to  whom  Christ  is  either  real 
or  unreal,  and  not  a  tertium  quid,  as  this  book  suggests. 
Some  of  the  statements  are  absolutely  repellent,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  references  to  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  If 
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the  subject  were  not  so  serious  it  would  be  positively  amus¬ 
ing  to  note  such  strange  words  as  are  scattered  up  and  down 
through  almost  every  page,  like  heterization,  mythopheme, 
ambivalent,  erethic  calenture,  sarcous,  thumic,  all  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Introduction.  But  the  book  really  looks 
like  a  huge  joke,  and  we  could  almost  hope  that  it  were  so, 
except  for  the  author’s  great  reputation.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  case  of  montes  parturinnt,  ridiculus  mus 
nascitur.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion  and  its  Application  in 

Preaching  and  Teaching.  By  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D., 

LL.D.  8vo.  Pp.  390.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revel! 

Company.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

Much  is  being  said  to-day  on  the  subject  of  Psychology, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  this  new  science  should  be  applied 
to  religion.  But,  unfortunately,  to  many,  Psychology  is  con¬ 
sidered  without  any  reference  to  the  great  facts  of  sin  and 
regeneration,  as  though  a  true  science  of  the  soul  is  possible 
under  such  conditions.  Dr.  Snowden  avoids  this  error  and 
takes  up  the  study  of  religion  on  the  basis  of  true  Christian 
theism  with  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  light  of  Psychology 
on  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  first  chapter  is  an  elemen¬ 
tary  presentation  of  the  subject,  intended  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  formally  studied  Psychology,  and  the  faculties  and 
activities  of  the  soul  are  sketched  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  true  helpfulness.  Then  follow  chapters  on  “  The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Soul  ” ;  “  The  Psychology  of  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Nature”;  “The  Psychology  of  Conversion”; 
“  The  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Life  ” ;  “  The  Psychology 
of  the  Sermon  ” ;  “  The  Proper  Psychology  of  Preaching  ” ; 
and  “  The  Psychology  of  Teaching.”  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
book  covers  a  wide  field,  and  applies  the  idea  of  Psychology 
with  great  freedom.  On  every  point  the  author  writes  forci¬ 
bly  and  suggestively,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  true  teacher  and 
experienced  pastor.  His  criticism  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  religion  might  perhaps  have  been  more  carefully  safe- 
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guarded,  as  it  is  in  Orr’s  “  Revelation  and  Inspiration,”  and 
we  think  he  could  have  done  better  than  refer  students  to 
Bade’s  book  on  the  Old  Testament  for  certain  lines  of  evi¬ 
dence.  But  these  are  mere  .specks,  and  -the  book  as  a  whole 
is  eminently  satisfying,  and  fully  realizes  its  writer’s  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  helpful  by  Ministers,  teachers,  and  gen¬ 
eral  readers  “  in  enabling  them  to  understand  better  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  and  to  be  more  efficient  in  Christian  service.” 
Dr.  Snowden’s  work  would  serve  admirably  as  an  elementary 
textbook  for  beginners  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  preaching. 

/  w.  H.  G.  T. 

Theosophy  and  New  Thought.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon. 

8vo.  Pp.  185.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  50 

cents,  net. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  subjects  two  modern  cults  to 
a  keen  and  searching  analysis.  The  fact  that  Theosophy  and 
New  Thought  are  included  in  one  volume  is  only  a  matter 
of  convenience,  and  not  of  logical  classification ;  for,  while 
they  have  points  of  similarity,  they  have  also  distinct  con¬ 
trasts.  But  as  both  make  remarkably  high  claims.  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  feels  justified  in  applying  to  them  the  closest  possible 
scrutiny.  Theosophy  is  dealt  with  in  nine  chapters,  and  it 
is  astonishing  that  after  so  acute  an  examination  any  sensi¬ 
ble  person  can  adhere  to  this  cult,  which  the  author  rightly 
calls  “  portentous.”  While  the  most  it  can  claim  is  to  have 
given  at  second-hand  some  of  the  truths  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
ligions,  “  unhappily  it  has  overtopped  these  truths  by  colossal 
errors  and  fictions”  (p.  125).  New  Thought  is  discussed  in 
five  chapters,  and  is  shown  to  be  an  extreme  form  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  “  So-Called,”  though  it  is  probably  due  as  much 
to  Emerson  as  to  anyone  else  (p.  130).  The  conclusion  is 
that,  while  New  Thought  has  emphasized  some  valuable 
truths,  “  it  has  enthroned  dogmas  which  are  false  and  mis¬ 
chievous  in  tendency.”  Dr.  Sheldon  rightly  urges  that  any 
good  associated  with  New  Thought  can  be  found  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  on  this  account  there  is  no  occasion  to  turn 
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to  the  former  for  anything  substantial  for  mind  or  soul. 
This  is  a  truly  valuable  discussion,  and  with  his  other  books 
on  Mormonism  and  Christian  Science  provides  Christian 
preachers  and  teachers  with  some  most  valuable  material  for 
dealing  with  these  modern  “  fads  and  fancies.” 

w.  H.  G.  T. 

The  Nature  and  Functions  of  the  Sacraments.  By 
Arthur  J.  Tait,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  104.  London  and 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company. 

Although  this  little  work  is  written  with  special  reference 
to  conditions  in  Anglicanism,  it  ought  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  desire  to  have  clear  guidance  on  this  important  subject. 
The  first  three  chapters,  on  “  The  Sacramental  Principle,”  are 
both  timely  and  telling,  and  will  clarify  many  a  mind  which 
has  been  captivated  by  the  phrase.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
equally  illuminating  and  forceful  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real 
value.  Dr.  Tait  has  rendered  a  great  and  much-needed 
service  by  his  able  treatment.  Clergy  and  students  of  all 
churches  and  colleges  could  not  do  better  than  study  this  clear. 
Scriptural,  and  cogent  little  work.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  Masoretic  Text. 
A  New  Translation  with  the  Aid  of  Previous  Versions  and 
with  Constant  Consultation  of  Jewish  Authorities.  8vo. 
Pp.  XV,  1136.  Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  1917. 

This  translation  is  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  most 
eminent  Jewish  scholars.  It  is  made  under  the  conviction 
that  “  unless  all  signs  fail  [the  English  language]  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  current  speech  of  the  majority  of  the  children  of 
Israel.”  The  order  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  —  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  The  style  is  dignified  and 
has  as  little  variation  as  possible  from  that  of  our  classic  Eng¬ 
lish  version.  For  example,  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  there 
are  only  two  or  three  places  in  which  it  differs  from  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm.  In  literary  style  it  is 
a  great  advancement  over  the  Revised  Version,  and,  so  far 
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as  we  can  see,  equally  true  in  reproducing  the  sense  of  the 
original. 

The  New  Testament.  A  New  Translation,  lly  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Professor  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised.  Fp.  x,  31)5.  London :  Hodder  and  Stough¬ 
ton ;  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  11)17. 
$1.00,  net. 

This  is  a  laudable  eflfort  of  an  eminent  scholar  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  New  Testament  in  modern  English  dress.  In  doing 
this  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  most  recent  evidence 
showing  that  the  New  Testament  itself  was  written  not  in 
classic  Greek  but  in  the  language  of  the  people,  which  in  many 
cases  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  meaning  of  words  from  that 
found  in  classical  usage.  While  not  in  any  sense  a  paraphrase, 
this  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  paraphrase  in  elucidating 
many  obscure  passages.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  valuable  com¬ 
mentary. 

Franklin  Spencer  Spalding,  Man  and  Hishop.  By  John 
Howard  Melish.  8vo.  Pp.  297.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1917.  $2.25. 

Bishop  Spalding  was  at  once  a  socialist  and  a  faithful 
churchman ;  but  his  personal  qualities  and  his  religious  de¬ 
votion  were  such  that  he  could  acceptably  and  successfully 
minister  to  the  wants  of  churches  composed  largely  of  cap¬ 
italists,  and  make  effective  appeals  to  the  socialists  of  the 
mining  districts.  How  he  could  do  these  seemingly  conflict¬ 
ing  things  is  told  in  this  highly  interesting  biography.  His 
personal  qualities  were  of  the  most  lovable  character.  He  was 
highly  educated  and  yet  democratic  in  the  truest  sense.  He 
was  utterly  unselfish  and  his  sincerity  was  above  question. 
The  work  he  did  among  the  mining  towns  of  Utah  was  un¬ 
surpassed  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  those  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  story  of  them  is  more  fascinating  than  a  novel. 
The  biography  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  University  Museum,  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Pabylonian  Section:  Vol.  XI,  Nos.  1  and 
2 — List.s  of  Pkrsonal  Names  from  the  Te.mple  Sch(X)l 
OF  Nii'PUR.  a  Syllabary  of  Personal  Names  [and]  Lists 
of  Akkadian  Personal  Names.  L>y  Edward  Ciiiera.  1916. 
Vol.  XII.  No.  1 — Sumerian  Grammatical  Texts;  Vol. 
X.  No.  2 — Sumerian  Liturgical  Texts;  Vol.  X.  No.  3 — 
The  Epic  of  Gilgamish.  By  Stephen  Langdon.  1917. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the  treasures  contained 
in  the  Nipjjur  Collection  of  Cuneiform  inscriptions  preserved 
in  Philadelphia  and  Constantinople.  The  above  publications, 
appearing  during  the  last  two  years  from  Philadelphia,  have 
been  prepared  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  tablets 
from  Nippur  that  were  retained  in  the  museum  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  A  schoolboy’s  exercise  would  seem  to  be  the  last 
place  to  which  one  would  go  for  knowledge  of  a  lost  lan¬ 
guage,  but  Mr.  Chiera  has  found  those  preserved  at  Nippur 
to  be  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Not  wholly  without 
significance  is  the  fragmentary  information  contained  in  what, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  may  be  called  a  palimpsest,  though  the 
process  of  preservation  is  very  different  from  that  on  parch¬ 
ment.  But  a  clay  tablet  that  had  been  once  written  over  was 
sometimes  rolled  up  into  a  ball  before  it  was  hardened  and 
then  flattened  out  for  a  second  use,  in  which  case  some  of 
the  first  writing  is  still  preserved  in  the  clay.  The  tablets  are 
always  divided  into  two  columns,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  the  second  that  of  the  student.  We 
have,  in  fact,  in  these  tablets,  “  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
modern  writing  book,  in  which  the  left  page  is  printed  with 
a  calligraphic  model,  and  that  on  the  right  is  left  in  blank, 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  pupil  ”  (p.  42).  But  the  pupil  has  often 
destroyed  his  own  work,  and  in  some  cases  the  entire  column 
for  the  pupil  has  been  removed.  For  the  most  part  the  tab¬ 
lets  contain  personal  names,  but  they  are  of  use  in  determin¬ 
ing  grammatical  forms.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tablets  are 
assigned  to  the  period  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  dynasty  of  Babylon.  The  second  volume  consists  wholly 
of  Akkadian  names  with  an  Amoritic  list.  This,  with  the 
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Amoritic  names  scattered  through  other  lists,  shows  that  the 
Amorites  came  into  Babylonia  in  one  group  and  formed  the 
oldest  stratum  of  the  Semitic  population. 

The  Sumerian  grammatical  texts  contain,  among  other 
things,  a  fragmentary  study  of  anatomy,  a  fragment  of  a 
Sumerian  code  of  laws,  records  of  business  transactions,  and 
lists  of  household  furniture,  which  give  an  interesting  insight 
into  the  civilization  of  the  early  periods  to  which  they  belong. 

Of  more  popular  interest  are  the  Sumerian  liturgical  texts. 
But  one  will  look  in  vain  for  anything  in  these  comparable  to 
the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  good  illus¬ 
tration,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  the  “  Liturgy  of  the  Tam- 
muz  Wailings  ” : — 

“  1,  Like  a  cow  I  will  raise  the  sound  of  lament,  and  unto  the 
field  (of  Arallu)  I  will  go. 

2.  Sacred  harlot  of  heaven,  queen  of  heaven  am  I. 

3.  She  that  shatters  the  mountains,  queen  of  Eanna  am  I. 

4.  She  that  makes  the  heavens  tremble,  queen  of  the  dark 

chamber  am  I. 

5.  Llllanna  queen  of  the  folds  and  stalls  am  I. 

6.  Mother  of  the  temple,  Dada  beneficent  woman,  the  child 

bearing. 

7.  Nana  first  born  daughter  of  Ea”  (p.  192). 

The  Epic  of  Gilgamish  was  purchased  by  the  University 
Museum  in  1914  and  was  “  said  to  have  been  found  at  Sen- 
kere,  ancient  Larsa  near  Warka,  modern  Arabic  name  for 
and  vulgar  descendant  of  the  ancient  name  Uruk,  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Erech  mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  10  ” ;  —  thus  supplying 
“  the  South  Babylonian  version  of  the  second  book  of  the 
epic  ‘  He  who  has  seen  all  things.’  ”  A  specimen  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  that  day  is  found  in  the  contest  between  Enkidu 
and  Gilgamish,  —  Gilgamish  being  the  son  of  the  licentious 
satyr  Enkidu  and  a  mother  who  knows  all  things. 

“  They  met  In  the  wide  park  of  the  land.  Enkidu  held  fast  the 
door  with  his  foot,  and  permitted  not  Gilgamish  to  enter.  They 
grappled  with  each  other  goring  like  an  ox.  The  threshold  they 
destroyed.  The  wall  they  demolished.  Gilgamish  and  Enkidu 
grappled  with  each  ^  other,  goring  like  an  ox.  .  .  .  Gilgamish  bowed 
to  the  ground  at  his  feet  and  his  javelin  reposed.  He  turned  back 
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his  breast.  .  .  .  Enkidu  unto  that  one  spoke,  even  unto  Gilgamish. 
Even  as  an  ordinary  man  did  thy  mother  bear  thee,  she  the  wild 
cow  of  the  cattle  stalls,  Ninsunna,  whose  head  she  exalted  more 
than  a  husband”  (p.  219). 

From  these  extracts  it  readily  appears  that  there  is  little 
basis  for  tracing  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that 
which  was  current  in  the  early  period  of  Babylonian  history. 

Each  of  these  publications  contains  a  beautiful  and  accurate 
facsimile  of  the  texts  and  a  transliteration  as  well  as  a  trans¬ 
lation. 

The  Washington  Manuscript  of  the  Psalms.  (The  Old 

Testament  Manuscripts  in  the  Freer  Collection.  Part  II.) 

By  Henry  A.  Sanders.  4to.  Pp.  107-349.  New  York. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  1917. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  Biblical  MSS.  purchased  by  Mr. 
Freer  in  1906  of  the  Arab  dealer  Ali,  in  Gezeh  near  Cairo, 
of  which  that  of  the  New  Testament  was  of  special  value  for 
its  confirmations  of  the  readings  of  the  Western  Text,  point¬ 
ing  to  earlier  accepted  readings  than  those  contained  in  the 
Alexandrian  text  from  which  the  Vulgate  translation  was 
made.  In  preparing  this  volume  Dr.  Sanders  has  visited  the 
supposed  place  of  the  discovery  and  finds  it  not  inconsistent 
with  the  story  told.  The  present  manuscript  was  in  a  badly 
decayed  condition  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  but  with  great 
pains  the  leaves  were  separated  and  deciphered,  and  the  read¬ 
ings  preserved  are  carefully  separated  from  the  doubtful  por¬ 
tions.  The  manuscript  dates  back  to  some  time  before  the 
tenth  century  when  it  seems  to  have  been  much  worn  and 
had  lost  some  leaves  which  are  supplied  from  another  old 
and  probably  fragmentary  manuscript.  A  number  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  specimen  pages  gives  effective  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  character  of  the  manuscript.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  manuscript  is  to  “  agree  with  the  Psalter  text 
against  the  Complete  Bible  text,  especially  as  shown  in  MS  B 
(p.  125).  But  “it  is  nevertheless  interesting  both  on  account 
of  its  isolated  agreements  with  accepted  B  readings  and  still 
more  because  of  its  many  unique  readings  as  well  as  those 
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which  have  little  support  elsewhere”  (p.  12()).  Of  the  im¬ 
portant  unique  readings  there  are  eighty-three,  only  two  of 
which  find  support  in  the  Massoretic  text  and  four  of  the 
Old  Latin. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Hebrew  People,  and  their  Influence 

on  Civilization.  By  Laura  H.  Wild,  Professor  of  Biblical 

History  and  Literature  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  12mo. 

Pp.  xi,  311.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1917. 

-$1.50,  net. 

This  volume  covers  a  wider  field  than  would  be  implied 
in  its  title.  It  is  really  an  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  history 
of  the  development  of  the  human  race,  and  as  such  is  worthy 
of  much  commendation,  though  open  to  much  criticism  on 
minor  points.  Beginning  with  the  theories  of  prehistoric 
development,  the  author  speaks  with  more  than  ordinary  cau¬ 
tion  upon  questions  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  man.  Though 
evidently  following  the  lead  of  authors  who  are  very  posi¬ 
tive  in  their  assertions  for  an  antiquity  of  man  expressed  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  the  author  cautiously  limits 
herself  to  ten  thousand  years  with  an  unknown  margin  of 
earlier  history.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the 
development  of  religious  ideas,  and  presents  the  theory  of 
their  very  gradual  development  without  the  intervention  of 
supernatural  revelation  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
deterioration  of  religious  ideas  so  manifest  in  history.  Part 
HI.  treats  of  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Hebrew  race,  in  which  two  instructive  maps,  one 
of  the  physical  features  of  Palestine  and  the  other  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  empire,  are  very  helpful  to  the  reader.  The  author’s 
statement  about  the  influence  of  the  Glacial  epoch  in  Pales¬ 
tine  illustrates  the  hazard  which  an  author  runs  of  making 
positive  assertions  respecting  too  large  a  field  of  observa¬ 
tions.  If  she  had  read  more  widely  the  recent  literature  upon 
the  subject,  she  would  have  learned  that  glaciers  never  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  Jordan  Valley,  but  were  limited  in  Syria  to 
the  highest  peaks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  range. 
Parts  IV.  and  V.  come  down  specifically  to  the  development 
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of  Hebrew  history.  Here,  too,  though  under  guarded  state¬ 
ments,  the  author  follows  the  lead  of  the  radical  school  of 
higher  criticism  which  is  now  being  rapidly  discredited. 
While  asserting,  in  proof  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  that  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  the  book  was  that  of 
Israel  after  returning  from  the  captivity,  no  mention  is  made 
of  what  was  probably  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  dialect  spoken 
in  Babylon  long  before  that  time.  With  the  usual  confidence 
of  the  critics  whose  lead  she  follows,  she  gives  to  Deuter¬ 
onomy  a  date  long  posterior  to  Moses  and  speaks  with  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  second  Isaiah.  In  the  bibliography  there  is 
scarcely  a  reference  to  the  abundant  literature  produced  by 
conservative  scholars. 

Sermovs  on  the  Interkationaf.  Sunday-School  Lessons 
FOR  1918.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Forty-third  series. 
12mo.  Pp.  ix,  369.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1917. 
$1.15,  net. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  the  demand  continues 
for  this  series  of  sermons  on  the  Sunday-school  lessons.  The 
present  volume  contains  contributions  from  thirty-two  Con¬ 
gregational  ministers  who  well  keep  up  the  traditions  set  by 
the  early  contributors,  a  few  of  whose  names  still  appear. 
Among  these  are  W.  R.  Campbell,  Francis  E.  Clark,  A.  E. 
Dunning,  and  G.  F.  Wright.  In  our  opinion  the  pulpit  is  the 
best  platform  from  which  to  expound  the  Scriptures. 

Forefathers’  Day  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  “  The  Character  of  Jesus,” 
“  Congregationalism,”  “  Things  Fundamental,”  etc.  12mo. 
Pp.  290.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1917.  $1.60. 

In  fifteen  sermons,  the  scholarly  and  popular  pastor  of 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New  York  City,  gives  us  what 
amounts  to  a  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
history  of  America. 
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The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York 

Good  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Lyman  Beecher  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Preaching,  Yale  University,  1917.)  By  William 
Fraser  McDowell,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  12mo.  Pp.  307.  1917.  $1.25,  net. 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York 

The  Jesus  of  History.  By  T.  R.  Glover,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge ;  University  Lecturer  in  An¬ 
cient  History.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv,  225.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Book  of  Free  Men:  The  Origin  and  History  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  Relation  to  Modern  Liberty.  By 
Julius  F.  Seebach.  12mo.  Pp.  235.  $1.25,  net. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

The  Mexican  Problem.  By  Clarence  W.  Barron.  With 
Introduction  by  T.\lcott  Williams,  LL.D.  12mo.  Pp. 
xxix,  136.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  Philadelphia 

The  Story  of  Bible  Translations.  By  Max  L.  Mar- 
GOLis.  16mo.  Pp.  135.  1917. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 

St.  Paul  the  Hero.  By  Rufus  M.  Jones,  author  of  “  The 
Inner  Life,”  etc.  16mo.  Pp.  172.  1917.  $1.00. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York 

The  Consciousness  of  Jesus.  By  Horace  M.  Du  Bose. 
16mo.  Pp.  144.  1917.  75  cents,  net. 

A  Prophet  of  the  Spirit:  A  Sketch  of  the  Character  and 
Work  of  Jeremiah.  By  Lindsay  B.  Longacre,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Religion,  Biff  School  of 
Theology,  Denver,  Colorado.  16mo.  Pp.  128.  1917.  75 

cents,  net. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  New  York 

Diderot’s  Early  Philosophical  Works.  The  Open  Court 
Series  of  Classics  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  No.  4.) 
Translated  and  edited  by  Margaret  Jourd.mn.  Pp.  v, 
246.  1917.  $1.25. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York 

The  Mind  of  God.  By  Edwin  L.  House,  D.D.,  author  of 
“  The  Psychology  of  Orthodoxy,”  “  The  Bridge  of  Faith,” 
“  Life  as  a  Masterpiece.”  12mo.  Pp.  188.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 
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A 

Allegiance,  The  Higher,  article 
on,  by  B.  C.  Steiner,  414-424. 

Ancient  Orient,  Monopolies  In 
the,  article  on,  by  W.  Notz, 
264-283. 

Anglican  Allegiance,  The  Puri¬ 
tan  and  His,  article  on,  by 
L.  M.  Sears,  533-552. 

Archaeological  Discoveries,  The 
Bible  in  the  Light  of,  article 
on,  by  M.  G.  Kyle,  1-19;  def¬ 
inition  of  Biblical  theology, 
2;  unity  of  message  in  the 
Bible,  3;  unity,  unbroken,  7; 
table  of  nations,  8;  the  tri¬ 
bal  period,  9;  Exodus,  the 
best  guidebook,  10;  the  Israel 
stele,  11;  confirmation  of  tra¬ 
ditional  views  of  Scripture, 
12;  claim  of  the  Bible  to  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  13;  holiness  of 
the  Bible,  15;  missionary 
propaganda  of  the  Bible,  16; 
the  Bible  the  hope  of  the 
world,  18. 

Archibald’s,  A.  W.,  Modern  Man 
Facing  the  Old  Problems,  no¬ 
ticed,  173. 

B 

Bad&’s,  W.  F.,  Old  Testament  in 
the  Light  of  Today,  noticed, 
152-165. 

Bailey’s,  A.  E.,  Art  Studies  in 
the  Life  of  Christ,  noticed, 
502;  Gospel  in  Art,  noticed, 
167. 

Baldwin,  E.  St.  G.,  note  by,  330- 
334. 

Baptized  for  the  Dead,  note  on, 
by  E,  St.  G.  Baldwin,  330-334. 

Barton’s,  G.  A.,  Archaeology  and 
the  Bible,  noticed,  151. 

Bates,  W.  H.,  article  by,  321- 
329. 

Beecher’s,  W.  J.,  Prophets  and 
the  Promise,  noticed,  349. 

Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  296.  10 


Bible  in  the  Light  of  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Discoveries,  airticle  on, 
by  M.  G.  Kyle,  1-19. 

Bloss’s,  W.  E.,  Twlxt  the  Old 
and  New,  noticed,  342. 

Books  Received,  174-176,  650. 

Briggs’s,  C.  A.,  History  of  the 
Study  of  Theology,  noticed, 
162. 

Brown’s,  C.  R.,  Master’s  Way, 
noticed,  500. 

Buchanan,  E.  S.,  article  by,  114- 
147;  book  review  by,  490-494; 
note  by,  610-613. 

Burch,  E.  W.,  note  by,  613-620. 

C 

Cadman’s,  S.  P.,  Three  Relig¬ 
ious  Leaders  of  Oxford  and 
their  Movements,  noticed,  340- 
342. 

Campbell,  G.,  article  by,  194- 

222. 

Carmichael’s,  O.  H.,  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Speech,  noticed, 
504. 

Camoy’s,  A.  J.,  Iranian  My¬ 
thology,  noticed,  501. 

Charity,  The  True  Origin  of 
Modem  Methods  of  Scientific, 
article  on,  by  J.  H.  Crooker, 
177-193;  the  Elberfeld  sys¬ 
tem  of  poor  relief,  177;  a 
copy  of  Baron  von  Voght’s 
plan  employed  in  Hamburg  In 
1788,  178;  his  plan,  179; 
means  for  carrying  out  the 
plan,  182;  the  radical  change 
produced  by  this  plan,  185; 
precursors  of  the  Hamburg 
institution,  187;  its  wide  In- 
fiuence,  189;  extent  of  Voght’s 
work,  190;  evidence  of  a  de¬ 
pendence  of  Elberfeld  on 
Hamburg,  191. 

Chiera’s,  E.,  Lists  of  Personal 
Names  from  the  Temple 
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School  of  Nippur,  noticed, 
645. 

Christ  In  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  note  on,  by  E.  W. 
Burch,  613-620. 

Christ,  New  Light  on  the  Pas¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  note 
on,  by  E.  S.  Buchanan,  610- 
613. 

Christ,  Socrates  the  I*redecessor 
of,  article  on,  by  G.  Campbell, 
194-222. 

Chronology  of  Judges,  The  Date 
of  the  Exodus  and  the,  article 
on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  581-609. 

Churches,  Superfluous,  article 
on,  by  F.  W.  Palmer,  459- 
468:  the  scandal,  459;  the 
causes,  461;  the  remedies, 
465. 

Cobern’s,  C.  M.,  New  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Discoveries,  noticed, 
634-636. 

Codex  Huntingtonlanus:  A  Crit¬ 
icism  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
his  reply,  148-150. 

Codex  Huntingtonlanus:  Its  Im¬ 
portance  in  Establishing  the 
Original  Western  Text  of  the 
Gospels,  article  on,  by  E.  S. 
Buchanan,  114-147;  Impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Western  Text, 
114;  spuriousness  of  the  Clem¬ 
entine  Homilies,  115;  their 
pagan  philosophy,  115;  claims 
for  St.  Peter,  118;  misquoting 
of  the  Gospel,  120;  Codex 
Huntingtonlanus  contains  a 
text  Independent  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  120;  support  of  its  text 
from  the  most  ancient  MSS., 
121;  readings  from  the  Codex 
Huntingtonlanus,  125;  Luke 
XV.  11-32,  126;  Mark  xvl.  14- 
20,  128;  John  xlll.-xvll.  26, 
129. 

Coe’s.  G.  A.,  Psychology  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  noticed,  168. 

Concerning  Prayer,  noticed,  156- 
158. 

Critical  Notes,  148—150,  330— 

339,  479-482,  610-632. 

Crooker,  J.  H.,  article  by,  177- 
193. 

Currier,  A.  H.,  articles  by,  20- 


54,  223-253;  book  review  by, 
494-497. 

D 

Davis’s,  J.  M.,  Davis,  Soldier 
Missionary,  noticed,  158-160. 

Decker’s,  F.  H„  Truths  that 
Save,  noticed,  504. 

Dixon’s,  R.  B.,  Oceanic  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  171. 

Dwight’s,  H.  O.,  Centennial  His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  noticed,  172. 

E 

Eckman’s  G.  P.,  When  Christ 
Comes  Again,  noticed,  506. 

Eiselen’s,  F.  C.,  Books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  article  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  312-320. 

Entente  Cordlale,  The  Logic  of 
the,  article  on,  by  F.  H. 
Johnson,  507-532;  pessimi.stlc 
views,  507;  'The  Hague  Con¬ 
ferences,  508;  diflicultles  of 
international  agreements,  510; 
character  of  the  Entente  Cor¬ 
dlale,  511;  Influences  promot¬ 
ing  it,  512;  its  unquestionable 
reality,  513;  the  anti-German 
pact,  515;  liberalism  and  ab¬ 
solutism,  not  unqualifled  op¬ 
posites,  516;  neither  a  flnal- 
Ity,  518;  unstable  elements  in 
both,  520;  hypnotizing  a  na¬ 
tion,  521;  German  mistakes, 
522;  elevation  of  th«  ideal  of 
the  state,  523;  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United 
States  an  example,  524;  the 
new  regime,  525;  the  Provis¬ 
ional  Government  during  the 
Paris  Commune,  526;  the 
Germany  of  1848,  527;  benig¬ 
nity  of  the  Entente,  528;  pros¬ 
pect  of  permanency,  529;  the 
Entente  a  growth,  530;  effects 
of  the  French  Revolution, 
531;  the  hopes  of  liberalism, 
532. 

Estes,  D.  F.,  article  by,  351-376. 

Exodus  and  the  Chronology  of 
Judges,  The  Date  of  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener, 
581-609;  three  main  views. 
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581;  Pharaoh  not  drowned  In 
the  Red  Sea,  583;  1  Kings  vl. 
1,  a  gloss,  684;  length  of  a 
generation,  585,  590;  the  cap¬ 
ital  in  Goshen,  586;  condition 
of  Syria,  587;  Hebrews  had 
no  fixed  era,  588;  comparative 
dates  of  the  Exodus,  591; 
period  of  the  judges  less  than 
480  years,  595;  Petrie’s  solu¬ 
tion,  596;  variants  of  the  text 
of  the  LXX,  598;  seventy  a 
schematic  number,  600;  epoch 
after  Joshua,  601;  Othnlel’s 
position,  603;  Deborah’s  song, 
604;  Shamgar’s  position,  606; 
Jair’s  position,  607;  Indefi¬ 
niteness  of  the  chronology, 
608. 

F 

Faris’s,  .T.  T.,  Book  of  Joy,  no¬ 
ticed,  505. 

Forsyth’s,  P.  T.,  Church  and  the 
Sacraments,  noticed,  638. 

G 

Gamertsfelder’s.  S.  J.,  System¬ 
atic  Theology,  noticed,  498. 

Genealogy  of  Jesus,  A  Study  in 
the,  article  on,  by  W.  H. 
Bates,  321-329;  eighteen  He¬ 
brew  words  translated  Branch, 
322;  necessity  for  two  gene¬ 
alogies,  323;  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement  of  fourteens,  324; 
use  of  the  word  “son,”  325; 
Jesus,  lineal  son  and  legal 
heir  to  David’s  throne,  326; 
criticism  of  Dr.  Magoun,  327. 

Genesis,  Historical  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Some  Chapters  of, 
article  on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener, 
101-113;  some  absurd  German 
theories,  101;  archaeological 
background  to  the  patri¬ 
archal  history,  102;  archaic 
legal  items  in  Genesis,  103; 
archaeology  and  Gen.  xiv., 
104;  Hammurabi  and  Amra- 
phel  not  Identical,  106;  the 
number  of  Abraham’s  adher¬ 
ents,  107;  antiquity  of  Gen. 
xiv.,  109;  of  Gen.  xxxlv.,  110; 
of  Gen.  xxxvlll..  Ill;  other 
marks  of  ajitiquity,  112. 


Giving,  Success  by,  article  on, 
by  B.  T.  Stafford,  446-458; 
perennial  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion,  446;  giving  to  produce 
betterment,  447;  motive  for 
the  conquest  of  weaker  peo¬ 
ples,  449;  national  obliga¬ 
tions,  450;  gaining  success  by 
giving,  452;  chairacter  of  the 
early  American  immigrants, 
453;  the  hlghest*motlves,  455; 
the  spiritual  touch,  457. 

God  and  Immortality,  Belief  of 
Scientific  Men  in,  notes  on, 
by  A.  C.  Lane  and  J.  H. 
Leuba,  620-632. 

Goodwin’s,  W.  M.,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Church,  noticed,  173. 

Greene,  J.  K.,  book  review  by, 
160-162. 

H 

Hall’s,  G.  S.,  Jesus  the  Christ 
in  the  Light  of  Psychology, 
noticed,  639-641. 

Harris,  E.  N.,  article  by,  377- 
413. 

Hatch’s,  W.  H.  P.,  Pauline  Idea 
of  Faith,  noticed,  504. 

Hayes’s,  D.  A.,  John  and  His 
Writings,  noticed,  350. 

Heagle’s,  D.,  Lord  God  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  noticed,  163. 

Heathen,  Why  Send  Mission¬ 
aries  to  the,  article  on,  by  E. 
N.  Harris,  377-413;  sources 
of  information,  377;  charac¬ 
ter  of  Buddhism,  378;  Bud¬ 
dhism,  atheistic,  380;  its  view 
of  the  soul,  382;  the  law  of 
Karma,  383;  of  Nirvana,  384; 
impossibility  of  attaining  it, 
387;  Buddhistic  hells,  388; 
Buddhists,  conscious  of  the 
fact  of  sin,  but  not  of  its 
guilt,  391;  problem  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  393;  Buddhistic  code  of 
morals,  394;  Buddhist  com¬ 
passion  no  act  of  virtue,  395; 
absurd  legends,  397;  Impossi¬ 
bility  of  redemption,  398; 
Buddhist  stories,  399;  per¬ 
verseness  of  Buddhist  Ideals, 
401;  defects  of  its  home  life, 
404;  the  results  of  a  guilty 
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conscience,  405;  the  heathen 
world,  not  seeking  after  God, 
407;  absurdities  of  Buddhism, 
409;  no  compromise  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism, 
411. 

Higher  Allegiance,  The,  article 
on,  by  B.  C.  Steiner,  414-424; 
impossible  to  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters,  414;  religion  and  patri¬ 
otism  coalesce,  415;  Chris¬ 
tianity,  cosmopolitan,  417; 
ascending  series  of  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  418;  an  illustrating  ex¬ 
ample,  420;  supreme  author¬ 
ity  of  the  nation,  422;  cosmo¬ 
politanism,  423. 

Holy  Scriptures  according  to 
the  Masoretic  Text,  noticed, 
643. 

Husband’s,  R.  W.,  Prosecution 
of  Jesus,  noticed,  169. 

Hutchins’s,  W.  J.,  Preacher’s 
Ideals  and  Inspirations,  no¬ 
ticed,  494-497. 

I 

Immortality,  Belief  of  Scientific 
Men  in  God  and,  notes  on,  by 
A.  C.  Lane  and  J.  H.  Leuba, 
620-632. 

J 

Jefferson’s,  C..  E.,  Forefathers’ 
Day  Sermons,  noticed,  649. 

Jesus,  A  Study  in  the  Geneal¬ 
ogy  of,  article  on,  by  W.  H. 
Bates,  321-329. 

Jesus,  Contents  of  the  Con¬ 
sciousness  of,  article  on,  by 
D.  F.  Estes,  351-376;  the 
claims  of  Jesus,  351;  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Gospel  rec¬ 
ords,  355;  Jesus  not  a  fanatic, 
355;  question  whether  his  as¬ 
surance  of  his  own  deity  was 
due  to  consciousness  of  self  or 
conviction  as  to  self,  357;  the 
place  of  the  subliminal,  361; 
Mackintosh’s  criticisms  on  Ban- 
day’s  theory,  363;  late  errors 
as  to  the  Incarnation.  366; 
Deity  in  Jesus  resident  below 
consciousness,  367;  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  Jesus  on  this  point 


due  to  faith,  371;  the  great 
experiences  of  Jesus  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  this  theory, 
372. 

Johnson,  F.  H.,  article  by,  507- 
532. 

Johnson’s,  W.  H.,  Christian  Faith 
Under  Modern  Searchlights, 
noticed,  169. 

■  Joseph’s,  O.  L.,  Faith  and  the 
Fellowship,  noticed,  502. 

Jourdan’s,  G.  V.,  ‘Movement 
Toward  Catholic  Reform  in 
the  Early  XVI.  Century,  no¬ 
ticed,  344. 

Jowett’s,  J.  H.,  Whole  Armour 
of  God,  notic^,  170. 

Judges,  'The  Date  of  the  Exodus 
and  the  Chronology  of,  article 
on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  581-609. 

K 

Keith’s,  A.  B.,  Indian  Mythology, 
noticed,  501. 

Kellogg’s,  C.,  Women  of  Bel¬ 
gium  Turning  Tragedy  into 
Triumph,  noticed,  505. 

King’s,  H.  C.;  Fundamental 
Questions,  noticed,  344. 

Kirk’s,  H.  E.,  Religion  of  Power, 
noticed,  499. 

Knight’s,  W.  A.,  Pictureland  of 
the  Heart,  noticed,  168. 

Kyle,  M.  G.,  article  by,  1-19; 
book  review  by,  151. 

L 

Lacuna  in  Scholarship,  articles 
on,  by  H.  W.  Magoun  71-100, 
284-311,  425-445,  553-580;  lim¬ 
itations  of  scientists,  71;  ’’ac¬ 
cepted”  theories,  76;  Liddell 
and  Scott,  78;  Metrics,  79;  Ar¬ 
menians,  83;  viewpoint,  87; 
petroa,  88;  nomiz6  and  "  son 
of,”  88;  Gospel  dates,  93; 
John’s  mentality.  Oriental,  97; 
’’responsible”  scholars,  98; 
atomic  theory,  284;  Darwin, 
Theism,  and  Evolution,  285; 
“  sanctuary,”  291;  Quelle  the¬ 
ory  and  progress,  293;  mem¬ 
ory,  294;  Luke  and  Bible 
times,  296;  ”  Last  Supper,” 

297;  Moses  and  his  times,  298; 
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differences  In  style,  303:  par¬ 
allel  descriptions  and  303; 
Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  typical, 
425;  canons  of  validity,  426; 
German  scientismiis,  431;  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Glldersleeve,  432;  au¬ 
thor’s  qualifications,  434;  Bib¬ 
lical  problems,  434;  names  of 
God,  ,437;  reasons  for  a  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  437;  the  Bible,  438; 
Jerry  McAuley,  439;  the  Bi¬ 
ble  different,  439;  Israel,  442; 
deity  and  Inspiration,  442; 
strictures,  445;  rationalist  vs. 
Oriental,  553;  miracles  of  Je¬ 
sus,  555;  ancient  documents, 
556;  birth  of  Jesus,  556;  re¬ 
markable  novel,  561;  Star  of 
the  East,  563;  higher  criti¬ 
cism,  565;  the  two  genealo¬ 
gies,  566;  virgin  birth,  572; 
Messiah,  575;  miracles  needed, 
576;  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
577;  the  issue,  578;  conclus¬ 
ion,  580. 

Lane,  A.  C.,  notes  by,  620-625, 
630-632. 

Langdon’s,  S.,  Sumerian  Gram¬ 
matical  Texts,  Sumerian  Li¬ 
turgical  Texts,  and  Epic  of 
Gilgamish,  noticed,  645. 

Leighton,  Robert:  The  Apos¬ 
tolic  Anglican  Prelate  of  Scot¬ 
land,  articles  on,  by  A.  H. 
Currier,  20-54,  223-253;  birth 
of,  21;  educational  advantages, 
23;  ordained  a  Presbyterian 
Minister,  25;  elected  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  27;  his  merit  as  a 
preacher,  29;  his  personality, 
30;  great  among  illustrious 
contemporaries,  31;  Intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  Charles 
II.,  33;  the  four  men  chosen 
Scotch  bishops,  34;  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  first  appearance  In  Par¬ 
liament,  38;  his  exaltation  of 
the  Episcopal  function,  39; 
folly  of  the  bishops  and  its 
effect,  43;  the  conventicles, 
46;  Burnet’s  audacious  act, 
224;  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
225;  a  policy  of  indulgence, 
228;  Leighton’s  scheme  of  ac¬ 


commodation,  231;  his  dis¬ 
appointment,  233;  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  second  Indulgence,  238; 
meeting  of  the  Presbsrterlans, 
239;  Leighton’s  retired  life, 
242;  estimate  of  his  life,  245; 
his  last  days,  249. 

Leuba,  J.  H.,  note  by,  625-630. 

Leuba’s,  J.  H.,  Belief  in  God  and 
Immortality,  noticed,  620-632. 

Lindsay,  J.,  book  review  by, 
483-485. 

M 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  articles  by,  71- 
100,  284-311,  425-445,  553-580. 

McConnell’s,  F.  J.,  Understand¬ 
ing  tbe  Scriptures,  noticed, 
503. 

Malns’s,  G.  P.,  Religious  Exper¬ 
ience,  noticed,  503. 

Matthews’s,  H.  A.,  City  of  God, 
noticed,  505. 

Mellsh’s,  J.  H.,  Franklin  Spen¬ 
cer  Spalding,  noticed,  644. 

Merz’s,  J.  T.,  Religion  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  noticed,  348. 

Miller’s,  G.  A.,  China  Inside  and 
Out,  noticed,  506. 

Milligan’s,  G.,  Expository  Value 
of  the  Revised  Version,  no¬ 
ticed,  503. 

Missionaries  to  the  Heathen, 
Why  Send,  article  on,  E.  N. 
Harris,  377-413. 

Moffatt’s,  J.,  New  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed,  644, 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1917, 
noticed,  170;  for  1918,  noticed, 
649. 

Monopolies  In  the  Ancient  Ori¬ 
ent,  .article  on,  by  W.  Notz, 
254-283;  monopolies  no  new 
things,  254;  monopolies  In 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  257; 
In  Eg3T)t,  260;  In  Palestine, 
263;  In  Phoenicia,  264;  In  the 
Old  Testament,  265;  Joseph  as 
food  dlctatoh,  268;  Solomon’s 
trade  policy,  269;  Palestine 
the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  271; 
Solomon’s  vineyard  at  Baal- 
hamon,  272;  monopoly  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  crime,  273;  pro¬ 
phetical  denunciations,  274; 
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the  Talmud,  275;  the  New 
Testament,  279;  summary,  282. 

Moral  Interregnum,  Has  the 
World  Entered  a,  article  on, 
by  C.  W.  Super,  55-70;  recent 
prevalence  of  the  war,  55;  par¬ 
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PRESS  NOTICES 

“The  author  Is  probably  the  best  known  exponent  among  American 
theologians  of  the  movement  to  reconcile  science  with  dogma.  For  his 
science  Dr.  Wright  has  not  had  to  go  to  other  men.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"There  is  a  refreshing  quality  in  the  method  which  Dr.  Wright  has 
brought  to  the  narration  of  his  life  story.  The  distinguished  clergyman 
and  scientist  is  blessed  with  an  evident  keen  sense  of  humor  which  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself  in  early  youth.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“  The  most  interesting,  entertaining  and  Instructive  book  that  has 
come  to  our*  notice  for  a  long  time.” — Journal  and  Messenger. 

“  This  is  a  human  document  of  decided  Interest.  It  is  written  in 
simple,  attractive  style;  it  is  full  of  quaint  and  humorous  touches;  it 
abounds  with  scientific  information;  it  radiates  a  gracious  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit.” — Christian  Register. 

“  If  this  book  is  as  ardently  welcomed  by  Dr.  Wright’s  other  friends 
as  It  is  by  us,  it  will  give  joy  to  thousands.” — Journal  of  Education. 

"...  In  his  newest  book,  he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  his  boyhood, 
his  struggles  to  get  an  education,  how  he  became  Interested  in  geology 
.  .  .  his  trips  and  voyages,  even  including  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  relates  how 
he  traveled  in  a  zigzag  route  clear  across  Russia,  including  Siberia.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

“  Few  educators  In  the  United  States  have  a  wider  circle  of  friends 
than  G.  Frederick  Wright  of  Oberlin  who,  as  preacher,  college  professor, 
traveler  and  lecturer,  has  left  an  impression  upon  two  generations  of 
students  and  upon  thousands  of  readers  of  his  books.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“  We  have  read  this  book  with  the  keenest  Interest  and  heartily  com¬ 
mend  It  to  our  readers.  Doctor  Wright’s  own  confession  of  faith  closes 
the  book  and  it  contains  the  great  affirmations  of  a  strong,  disciplined 
and  optimistic  soul;  a  man  who  has  fronted  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  met  them  unafraid.” — The  Advance. 

"...  his  experiences  as  a  district  school  teacher,  his  enlistment  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  are  told  in  so  racy  and  inter¬ 
esting  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  attention  unabated.” — The  Watchman- 
Examiner. 

"A  valuable  book,  especially  for  all  young  people.” — Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

"A  simple  but  well  told  narrative  recounts  the  llfework  of  one  who 
has  made  his  mark  as  editor,  archaeologist,  theologian  and  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  well  as  author  of  a  standard  work,  ‘  The  Ice  Age  In  North 
America.’  ” — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

“  This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  man’s  life  carried  over  some 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  American  history  ...  it  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  thrills  the  reader  with  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  best 
American  stock.” — Detroit  Times. 
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A  Religious  and  Sociological  Quarterly.  Editor,  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

$3.00  a  year. 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 

THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  AND  ITS  BEARINGS  UPON 
THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.  5th  Edition.  200  illustrations.  800 
pages.  8vo,  cloth,  $5.00,  postpaid. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONFIRMATIONS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

3d  Edition.  40  illustrations.  450  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.  Many  illustrations.  550  pages. 
12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WORK.  476  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00, 
postpaid. 

SEE  OHIO  FIRST.  93  pages.  8vo,  paper,  50  cents  postpaid. 

HAROLD  M.  WIENER 

ESSAYS  IN  PENTATEUCHAL  CRITICISM.  255  pages.  8vo,  cloth, 
$1.50,  postpaid. 

The  Coup  de  Grace  to  the  Wellhausen  Critics. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.  150  pages.  8vo,  paper,  40 
cents,  postpaid. 

A  Comprehensive  Answer  to  the  Wellhausen  Critics. 
PENTATEUCHAL  STUDIES.  350  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 
The  Wellhausen  Critics  in  extremis. 

FRANCIS  J.  LAMB 

MIRACLE  AND  SCIENCE.  350  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.62,  postpaid. 
EDWARD  H.  MERRELL 

THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST.  192  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE 

THE  DECIDING  VOICE  OF  THE  MONUMENTS  IN  BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM.  325  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.65,  postpaid. 

THEODORE  W.  HUNT 

ENGLISH  LITERARY  MISCELLANY.  First  and  Second  Series. 
334  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50  each,  postpaid. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  WISHART 

THE  SPIRITS  OF  JUST  MEN  MADE  PERFECT.  178  pages.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

BECAUSE 

1.  They  are  all  the  works  of  experts. 

2.  They  are  all  abreast  of  the  time. 

3.  Their  style  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  they  are 

adapted  to  the  wants  of  laymen  as  well  as  those 
of  scholars. 

4.  They  uphold  orthodox  systems  of  doctrine. 
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(CotUinttmg  The  Bibie  Stmdeni  <md  Teotimy 

^Jay  Bbkson  Hamiltoh,  D.D.  -  -  -  - 


*T]x>mmePiwittoth6PoorIiciaMi’! 

A  Gnmder  who  to  the  enJOTOMBt  of  the  plewNM.  toirflegee.  ^ 

^  qalcitie  of  one  of  the  greatoet  ehurchee  of  hto.denqntoation  tnrngd  Mlie  to  ^ 

l^tbe  oenttoent  He  became  almoet  a  atnunger  to  hia  fam^  for  many  yaara.  JSS^.^  ' 
'  fia4e  mere  joumcg^  and  longer  obm  t^e  aeen^  eommertial  traeetof;^ 
delirered  more  addreaaea  than  the  arerage  paator;  he  llUed  mere  newqmvito  ealK^^^^ 
nmaii  with  ofigto*!  aoattor  than  the  ax«rage  editor; .  he  conducted  a  ewrreageBi>ei!| : » v 
more  tohanthona  than  that  of  many  grmt  bnalneea  liohaea;  he  reoeired  a  ; 

\  anbaiatence  for  hlmadf  and  family.  AH  hla  trtenda  declared  him  madddr  thggr  v'  ^ 
’ '  the  maddeet  March  hhre.  He  beliered  Ood  had  called  him  to  aroaae  Ua  Chnrdi 
to  a  knowledge  and  oonadouaneas  of  the  ato  and  ahame  of  her  neglect  eC  waem 
^  ont  Mtoiatera  and  the  wldewa  and  orphana  af  deceaaed  MIntotera. 

**  From  the  Pnlplt  to  the  PoorHonae  *'  waa  the  toatmment  ulildi  under  CkM 
Inaplred  the  whole  morgneot  Written  wlthont  a  porpoae  ottier  than  to  aeemm 
tram  a  atoi^e  eongregatlon  a  ganeroua  aum  for  old  mtolaten^  It  waa  devehmad.lnto.^  ■ ; 
a  general  addraaa  azM  then  laaued  to  book  form.  Thla  book  waa  aant  to  edltM| 

' .  for  rertow*  which  will  exidato  why  ao  many  made  the  book  their  tost  wliUa  digs 
.  cuaatng  the  general  queatlon.  Othera  accepted  contributed  artidea  and  vfm  1 

baaed  their  edltoriala.  Otlmi;a  took  oeeaalon  to  refer  to  addnnaea  ddtvered  ft  V 
conferenoea  or  conTontiona  by  the  Crdaader.  No  attempt  haa  been- made  to  hnii^  ^  ' 
numlae  or  eren  arrange  the  many  elipptoga  gtoen  to  the  tomn  Ckakww.  They 
coTtf  the  Yhole  land  and  could  be  multiplied  a  thonaand  ttmea,  ao  gaoMnl  and  ’ 

^  wtdeapraad  waa  the  hearing  the  cauae  obtained. 


B  COHTBHTB 

L  A  Father*$  F%rpo$e  Defeated  bp  a  Jfolher*#  Prayer, 

1.  'A  Bittersweet  Bemey-Maem. 

8.  The  DonatUm  Party, 

4.  Behold,  Thau  Art  Old. 

A  Pauper  PemtUm  for  a  Vetenm  Hero. 

§1'^^  6.  yivieecHny  the^Teterau.  '  ‘ 

7.  Bt.  Michael  the  Raven. 

^  8.  Bitter  ae  Death. 

9.  On-  the  Road  to  the  Poor-Houee.  (  ^ 

10.  An  AqMhPortia  Bermon. 

11.  Paete  More  Terrible  Than  Pieiion. 

•  a 

Thla  aerial  will  begto  to  the  July*Augnat  Bmn  Gkawpioh.  Two  inridenta  wlQ. 


appear  to  each  number. 
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